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A FEW EARNEST WORDS TO FRIENDS. 


THE serious concern which we feel at the near ap- 
proach of an important Presidential election—proba- 
bly the most important since the election of Lincoln 
-—impels us to submit a few thoughts to Friends, es- 
pecially to those who may think of voting the Pro- 
hibition ticket. 

Four years ago, almost on the eve of the election, 
we counselled Friends concerning the danger of vot- 
ing for the third party movement; the result justified 
our fears. Because of the votes then cast for the 
Prohibition ticket, many of them no doubt cast by 
persons who little apprehended so lamentable a con- 
sequence, the Democratic candidate was elected, and 
the party, which with all itsshortcomings, represents 
far more nearly than the other the temperance cause, 
as well as other reform principles, was defeated. 

Our concern is not against the person who was 
then elected and who now, a second time, solicits 
your votes (either directly for himself or indirectly 
by having you to vote for the third party candidate) 
but is against the influences which he represents, 
and which, in our opinion, are opposed to many of 
Friends’ principles, and to the welfare of the nation. 

First, the course of Cleveland’s administration 
upon the Indian question, has been subversive of 
much of the good which Friends and others, with 
the countenance of the Government if with little ac- 
tual aid from it, have accomplished. Honest and 
capable Indian agents have been displaced to make 
room for greedy, immoral, and dishonest men, who 
have done untold mischief. Obnoxious and absurd 
regulations have been established concerning the in- 
struction given in Indian schools, even when entirely 
supported by private or society charity. New at- 
tempts have been made, and not sufficiently, if at all, 
resisted by the Government, to deprive the Indians 
In general, the old abominations of 
the treatment of the Indians by white men, have 
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been tolerated, and even brought into practice by the 
existing administration which you are now invited | 
to appprove and to renew. 

Secondly: The oppression of the colored people | 
in the Southern States, has been growing more and 
more fixed and systematic, until in several States 
there is no pretense of allowing to colored men that | 
right of suffrage which was supposed to be one of the 
best fruits of the recent dreadful civil war. Wher- | 
ever any apprehension has been felt by the late slave- 
holders that their absolute rule might be endangered 
by the outnumbering votes of colored men, enough 
of these have been killed or beaten to intimidate the 
blacks from voting, and when even this did not suf- 
fice, false votes, sufficient to overwhelm the votes of 
the blacks, have been put into the ballot boxes and 
counted. This isthe work of the party which you 
are now invited to support by casting your free 
Northern votes for Cleveland, or for his ally, the Pro- 
hibition candidate. 

Thirdly : It is notorious that the Administration 
party works most harmoniously with the Whiskey 
Trusts and the drinking saloons, deriving from them 
much of the money with which it seeks to perpetu- 
ate its power. The reasonable and practicable legis- 
lation by which the vice of drinking has been in 
many places so greatly curtailed, has been generally 
the work of Republicans; the outcry for impossible | 
measures which practically operate to leave all exist- 
ing evils of liquor-selling in full blast, is the work of | 
Democrats and their allies, [often their unconscious 
and unwilling allies] of the Prohibition party. 

Fourthly: The present Democratic administra- 
tion, which now asks for your approval, and for con- 
tinuance in power, has undertaken at the instance of 
the lately rebellious South, and of our always danger- 
ous foreign rivals, to break down and destroy, as rap- | 
idly as possible, the defenses which enable our work- 
ing people whether farmers, artisans, or manufac- 
turers, to obtain steady work at higher wages than 
are paid in any other part of the world. This last 
named policy of tariff destruction has been so con- 
spicuously set forth by President Cleveland as his 
chief aim, and has been so emphatically approved by 
the Democratic conventions and newspapers, that it 
has been made the principal issue between the par- 
ties, the Democrats evidently hoping that attention 
will thereby be diverted from their ultimate purpose 
of placing the South, with all its barbarisms, once 
more in full control of the national government. 

We ask Friends to carefully consider. The con- 
test will probably be a close one, and it may be de- | 
cided by a few votes in New York, or in New Jersey. 
Those Friends before whom this appeal comes, who 
have thought of voting with the third party, may be | 
sufficient in number to turn the scale. We submit | 
to them that, in holding for the time their prohibi- 
tion views in abeyance, they compromise no princi- 
ple. By voting now for the Republican candidates | 

| 
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they simply relegate to the future a question which 
is not now before us, while assisting by their votes 
in the advancement of several concerns which are | 
held dear by Friends, and in preventing the over- 
throw of that beneficent system of Protection to | 
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Home Industry which is now threatened by a United 
South and by its allies the Northern Democrats, aided 


| by foreign money and influence. 


These things are forced upon our attention and 
they cannot be evaded; these are the points upon 
which all of us are now called to express our calm 
and serious decision. Other questions will demand 
similar decision at other times. Let us not fail in 
our present duty. JosePpH WHARTON. 

Isaac H. Ciorater. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 23, 1888. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 


| a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. pee” When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 


advertisement in this paper.“@a 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestwurs: 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


| CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


wok WM. HEACOCK, 2e~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


__ A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a cart 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day ot 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containéng an account of the times and places of holding 


| the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1( 


cents each. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 
Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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RICHARDS & SHO URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHRIA, PENNA. 


R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


1541 N, 12th St. 


CARPETINGS. 


THE CHOICEST STYLES OF THE MAR- 
KET ALWAYS HERE. 


WE* carry a full assortment of BIGE- 

LOW and LOWELL BODY 
BRUSSELS, also Lowell Ingrains. 
These makes are well known to be 
superior to all others. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


“wix. | LUKENS WEBSTER. 


CREAM, i120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


AND Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 


BUTTER of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 


by mail solicited and promptly filled. 
ALWAYS 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
ON HAND. A SPECIALTY. 


CARPETINGS. 


WILTOWS, . . . . ~~, 81.75 
AXMINSTERS, . . $7.50 
MOQUETTS,. . . $1.10 to 81.50 
BODY BRUSSELS, 90 cts. to $1.85 
TAPESTRY °° 60 to 85 cts. 
INGRAINS, 40 to 75 cts. 


Cocoa and Napier Mattings. Lino- 


a fon and Oil Cloths. Lace Curtains 
from 90 cents a pair upwards. Win- 
dow Shades and Curtain Poles. 
We “i a good spring roller shade, made 
6 ft. by 3 ft., for 35 cts. each. 


A great variety of Smyrna Door- 
Mats from 50 cents to $1.00. Smyrna 
Rugs from smallest to largest size, $1.00 up. 


The patrons and friends of THOS. C. LIPPIN- 
COTT, recently of 1307 MARKET STREET, will | THE BEE HIVE CARPET STORE, 
find him here and ready to give all who call his JAMES R. THOMPSON, 

1220 Market Street, Phiad'a. 


best attention. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. gee ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


THE GIRARD ee teanaaeeetaennaee 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM 
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PENNHURST. TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


JAMES HOOD. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 
ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure 


PLAIN AND FaSHIONABLE GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


W4 NTED.—A SETTLED MAN, NOT VERY 
strong. will give entire services for a comfortable home 

with a Friend, or in some Friends’ institution. Capable of tak- 
ing charge or looking after most any business. Main object em- 
ployment. Address C. M. D., 22 N. 5th St., care of H. B. Hanford, 


(4 LIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 


7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres Address 

SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


WA NTED—TO BOARD, ONE OR TWO PER- 
for 2nd story front room, also young lady for 3rd story. 
SARAH B. BROTHERTON, 553 N. 16th St. 


LA DIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


Y oNnte OMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
= hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 








Boarding School Thorough instruction ; best care ; home 
comfo s. Canremain through vacation. Sarah E. Fell, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


[Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


MY SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


* * 

FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LiIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, RvuGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


LOWELL BRUSSELS | BENJAMIN GREEN, 
38 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 
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IXTEENTH YEAR. CHILDREN’S SELECT | 





HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
| Chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
| enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
| corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
| FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 

Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


| ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
| AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 

| prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 

$25 to $55. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TomLiInson, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BOsLER, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 

Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 

| Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 


Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLry, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P,. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 
no W IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
4 PAPER HANGING DONE 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1234 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


dress in the country. A. l. DIAMEN ad C0 
1206 MARKET STREET. 
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A SONG OF LOVE. 


THE love of the Great for the Less 
Is the Sun’s free way; 
The love of the Like for the Like 
Is the Day’s glad love of the Day. 
But atom and mote can tell 
Of a nobler love, 
In glory and beauty beyond, 
In blessedness far above. 


’Tis the love of the Less for the Great, 
The yearning desire 
Of the Poor to attain the Complete, 
Of the Low to embrace the Higher ; 
The longing and love of the year 
For the Spring unborn, 
The love of the Brook for the Sea, 
The love of the Night for the Morn. 
—Robertson Trowbridge, in The Independent. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FURTHER VISITS AMONG FRIENDS IN 
NEBRASKA. 


WE regretted not seeing Dr. Esther Painter at Lin- 
coln, she being interested in the establishment of a 
meeting there. She was visiting friends in the East. 
We left Lincoln, Tenth month 10th, after waiting at 
the depot three hours for a belated train, reaching 
Beatrice in the afternoon, and were met by Albert 
Green and taken to their cosey home pleasantly situ- 
ated some distance from the station. Beatrice is a 
live and growing place, pleasantly situated. 
Feeling weary, perhaps a lack of faith on my part 
prevented the appointment of a meeting for the next 
morning in the Methodist church—the previous 
evening being filled by a meeting there of the W. C. 
T. U. Buta few of their neighbors and friends as- 
sembled in the home of Albert and 8. L. Green next 
morning, where we gathered into silence and trust 
the spoken word found a place in the hearts of those 
present. Among the number were two Mennonites 
who seemed grateful with the others for the oppor- 
tunity. Depending on a message that the train was 
two hours late, I was left behind, and the only alter- 
native was to be taken across the country, 26 miles, 
by A. G. to the home of Joseph W. Starr, in Jeffer- 
son Co., telegraphing that we were coming. It 
seemed quite an undertaking, but was after all a 
pleasant journey made in about five hours. When 
we reached Diller, the station where we were to be 
met after sundown, we found J. W.S. waiting, and 
were very thankful for a guide, as it grew dark before 
reaching their commodious Nebraska home, where 
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a warm welcome awaited us, and the neighbors were 
already assembling for a meeting,—Ira Bedell, wife 
and son having come eleven miles. This was a sur- 
prise and at first there was a shrinking from respon- 
siblility, but while considering the weakness of the 
flesh there was a realizing sense of the strength 
which cometh from above, and there was the arising 
of thanksgiving for the generous thought which had 
provided this opportunity; and truly the Father 
seemed to be in our very midst. And though most 
of those present were strangers to Friends and their 
manner of worship, there was a nearness of feeling 
banding us together as children of the One Parent, 
with fervent aspiration that we might be harmoni- 
ously related to him, the Giver of All Good. 

It was sweet to rest after the labor of the day 
under the home roof of relatives, and be refreshed 
for the morrow. Almost the first thougbton waking 
was for the faithful animal that had brought us so 
safely on our way, but we found it was ready for the 
return journey. The previous day had been fine, 
the roads mostly good, though the depression of the 
“draws” made some pretty steep ascents. We saw 
thousands of tons of hay stacked on the prairies, the 
soil rich and productive, and the view so extended 
over the broad acres. J. W.S. has forty acres in 
apple trees, some of them bearing well this season. 
He had a good yield of peaches last year, but the 
winter killed many of the trees. We walked around 
to see the variety of fruit and other trees, also to the 
fish pond, but hearing of the rattle-snakes they had 
killed and one they were in search of detracted some- 
what from the enjoyment. Everything was of their 
own planting, as they came only a few years ago to 
an unbroken prairie. The old California Trail, over 
which the gold seekers had traveled, is in sight of 
their home. Our ride the day previous suggested to 
A. G. the rides he had taken with the Indians in 
their buffalo hunts over this country, and also re- 
called the wrongs inflicted upon this greatly injured 
race. 

Sixth-day afternoon I parted with my cousins at 
Diller where they brought me to take the train West. 
I came in sight of the Republican River at sunset, and 
the bright tints reflected on its surface added beauty 
to the scene. Reached Red Cloud in the twilight, 
and had a glimpse of other towns by moonlight. Pre- 
pared to alight at McCook, where we arrived at 11.15, 
if any familiar face appeared ; and was reassured, 
looking from the window, to recognize my cousin 
Henry G. Dixon, who conveyed me to their home 
overlooking the town and country around. It wasa 
beautiful night, and a sense of gratitude arose for 
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preservation and continued favors. Took a ride the 
next day, seeing several sod houses and “ dug outs,” 
these being the first homes of the pioneer settlers. 
They are said to be warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer. We could but think of the hardships through 
which some of our forefathers lived and raised their 
families, and contrast their conditions with the costly 
homes so prevalent in many parts of our country. 
The -one-story cottages prevail here, many of them 
very neat and attractive, some quite roomy, with 
large yards nicely kept, and flowers still blooming. I 
found very unexpectedly members of our Religious 
Society in McCook,—Henry and E. Troth; also the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and the desire seemed 
so great for a meeting as to delay the continued jour- 
ney to Denver for a day ortwo. The Methodist min- 
ister being indisposed, very freely proffered their 
meeting-house. First-day morning was very windy, 
as it often is here, but the distance was very short to 
the place of meeting, where we gathered at 11 a. m., 
and after the preliminary services had a season of si- 
lence, wherein was realized the common need of 
every soul, coveringall space, embracing the east and 
the west, the north and the south. The language 
of the prophet Micah revived, after querying what 
offerings would be acceptable to the Lord, according 
to the customs of that day: “ He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God? ” leading to a compar- 
ison with the present need, and the fruits of obedi- 
ence thereto. 

We spent the afternoon and evening at H. and E. 
Troth’s, greatly enjoying the visit, and wishing so 
much that these few Friends in McCook could gather 
around them a few of our members and have the 
privilege of religious fellowship. Yet we know the 
Good Spirit is as near these isolated ones as in our 
more favored centres. We were sorry to miss seeing 
Caleb Clothier, son of William, who is associated with 
Henry in their ranch 50 miles distant on Red Wil- 
low Creek. He had gone east a few days before. 
They have 560 head of cattle, and speaking of these 
reminded of the “cow boys” and led to a query re- 
garding the class we have heard so much of. Henry 
replied he was “one of them,” which was quite re- 
assuring. McCook is about five years old and has 
3,000 inhabitants. 

We left for Denver on Second-day morning, a 
lovely day, and kept near the Republican River for 
many miles. Timber does not follow the streams 
here as in eastern Nebraska and Iowa. The bluffs 
were high, rough, and rocky in some places, with 
deep crevices more like cafions than “draws.” A 
rougher country was encountered after leaving Mc- 
Cook, and we did not see any place so attractive or 
pleasantly situated, though there were numerous 
railroad towns, with a prominent building supposed 
to be for educational purposes. We saw quite a num- 
ber of “dug outs” and sod houses, some falling into 
ruin, the homesteaders finding more permanent 
abodes. The land looked very parched and sterile, 
with no sign of vegetation around the homes other 


than the dry short grass, and an occasional patch of 
corn, leading to the question how these people lived. 





The country became quite level before coming into 
Colorado, houses being still far between, but growing 
somewhat more frequent. We saw large herds of 
cattle, but little for them to feed on, large tracts be- 
ing covered with sedge grass which did not look dis- 
turbed. We came in sight of the mountains more 
than 60 miles before reaching Denver, Long’s Peak 
looming into view, and we watched eagerly for a 
sight of Pike’s Peak, but the fog prevented it. We 
could see the snow plainly on the tops, though so far 
away. We felt refreshed by the growth of trees 
along the Platte River, as we neared Denver. We 
reached this great city of such wonderful and speedy 
growth after 5 p. m., and were met by sister Ellen M. 
Price, and conveyed to their home to meet the glad 
welcome of our brother Philip, and rejoice in the 
privilege thus afforded of mingling with them, grate- 
ful for the many blessings vouchsafed. L. H. P. 


From the British Friend (Glasgow) Tenth month. 
LANCASTER MEETING-HOUSE. 1677-1888. 


Aumost under the walls of the grim old castle where 
George Fox was confined by order of Justice Porter 
and Judges Twisden and Turner, and where Margaret 
Fell received so resignedly her sentence of premunire 
from Judge Turner (yes, and replied with such grace 
and dignity), stands the Friends’ meeting-house, not 
only contemporary with George Fox, but for the 
most part pretty much the same as when built, as 
the date over an inner doorway tells us, in 1677. 

A porch in harmony with the building has since 
been erected, and in the Autobiography of William 
Stout, a Lancaster Friend, who tells his experiences 
of commercial life in his own quaint and interesting 
way, we find the following allusion to the meeting- 
house : 

“In the spring 1708, our meeting-house not being 
capable to entertain the general meeting for the four 
northern. counties, it was resolved to pull it down, 
and build it nigh double to what it was, which was 
committed to Robert Lawson’s and my care. We got 


| it finished in about six months, with floor, seats, gal- 


leries, and ceiling, to the general satisfaction of our 
Friends in the county and others. The whole charge 
whereof was £180, which was thought moderate.” 

A Lancaster Friend, who has kindiy forwarded 
the above extract, writes: 

“Some years ago, when the roughcast was re- 
moved, we saw the extent of the original building 
in 1677 with string courses and mullioned windows. 
The stone floor of that date still exists under our 
present boarded one. A homely picture of that 
meeting-house shows a small porch and much shorter 
building than the present one, though it scarcely con- 
firms the boast of William Stout that they made it 
‘nigh double.’ In fact, the amount expended, even 
considering the difference in values, would not have 
erected the present house. Of course, it is no real 
consequence how old are the walls in which we wor- 
ship; but it is interesting to think of all.the genera- 
tions from the days of persecution who have gathered 
in the Lancaster meeting-house.” 
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It is most interesting to reflect that those walls have 
again and again resounded with the clear, strong tones 
of George Fox’s voice as he set forth in his peculiarly 
lucid and earnest manner the everlasting gospel of 
grace to mankind. That he had a bold and earnest 
delivery, we gather from his journal that, on the 
14th day of Third month, 1663, Judge Twisden found 
he had met with an unusual prisoner, for, after he 
had been rebuked by George Fox for calling him 
Sirrah, he roused himself up and said, “I will not be 
afraid of thee, George Fox ; thou speakest so loud— 
thy voice drowns mine and the courts. I must call 
for three or four criers to drown thy voice ; thou hast 
good lungs.” To which George Fox replied, “I ama 
prisoner here for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake ; for 
his sake do I suffer; for him do I stand this day ; and 
if my voice were five times louder I should lift it up 
and sound it out for Christ’s sake.” 

Walled round, and standing back from the road 
about 20 to 30 yards, in the midst of grass-grown 
graves and green sward which covers the remains of 
whole families of former generations of those who 
worshipped there, covered with creepers, roses, and 
jessamine, it is truly a place well suited to the spirit- 
ual worshipper. The plan of the building is like 
most meeting-houses of the period, extremely plain, 
but the window at the east end is rather more 
modern, and has a pretty effect, letting in the light 
softened by the delicate green of the Virginia 
creeper. There is a gallery round the north and 
west walls which points to large gatherings of Friends, 
and may be useful now on occasions of public or 
quarterly meetings. The attendance when the writer 
of this little sketch was there was considerable, but 
largely composed of young men of the adult First- 
day School. Two elderly Friends were sitting in the 
minister’s gallery where but a few years ago eight 
might have been seen, whose remains now lie in the 
adjoining yard. Long lines of graves with the little 
rounded-headstones record the names of well-known 
families whose descendants have mostiy joined the 
Established Church or left the locality. Among 
others may be seen the names of Hall, Ford, Hadwen, 
Satterthwaite, Albright, Brunton, Binns, Dockray, 
Walley, and Bradshaw—all of whom, it may be said 
without flattery, are remembered with respect in the 
locality. 

The old caretaker of the premises, David Cragg, is 
a descendant of Jeannet Cragg, of whom we read 
that, during the plague of London, she set off on 
horseback from the neighborhood of Lancaster, 
reached London, sought out two nephews, whose 
parents had died of the plague, and through many 
perilous adventures conveyed them safe to her home 
and brought them up as her sons. This was no light 
thing at a time when the King and Parliament were 
fighting, and bands of troopers were ranging the 
country seizing on all the horses they could find. 

It is not within the province of this paper to touch 
on the causes of the decline of Quakerism, which 
perhaps is not more marked in Lancaster meeting 
than in many other parts of the country. Other 
writers have dealt very ably with that subject. 
Meanwhile, it does seem as though the duty of 





Friends in this day is to carry the healing power of 
the gospel to the homes of the sons of toil; and it is 
pleasant to learn that Lancaster meeting is doing its 
share in this direction. J. L. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A WORTHY EXAMPLE. 


Since reading the beautiful and appropriate tribute 
to the memory of our late Friend, Benjamin G. 
Foulke, I have felt more and more impressed with a 
sense of the benefit to be derived from the example 
of such a life. 

It seemed comparable to a pyramid, the base of 
which rested on a firm foundation, and the four sides 
were so duly proportioned that one did not encroach 
upon another, but each contributed to the symmetry 
and the majesty of the whole. The foundation was 
comparable to the “ rock” described in the ‘‘Sermon 
on the Mount,” the depth and solidity of which 
could be inferred from the stability of the super- 
structure. The four sides (so faithfully, though mod- 
estly, drawn in the tribute referred to), represent the 
subject as a domestic man, a social man, a business 
man and a meeting man: all sprang from the same 
foundation, all inclined upward, and all tended to 
the same point. 

The domestic man. So vigilant in his oversight, 
so reasonable in his requirements, so solicitous for 
the welfare of his family; and withal so gentle and 
affectionate;—where should we look for a better 
husband and father ? 

A social man. Those who knew him either as 
their host or their guest, can testify to the interest 
which they felt in listening to his entertaining con- 
versation, on varied topics, and to the kindness indi- 
cated by the expression of his countenance and the 
tone of his voice. It was not his wont to speak 
lightly of serious matters, or to introduce the grave 
subject of religion at unseasonable times or in mixed 
companies; for with his keen discernment and deep 
religious experience, he probably felt that such a 
topic should be approached with reverence and 
treated with solemnity; while all conversation in 
the social circle should be adapted to the capacity of 
the participants and the listeners. A hospitable 
host, a welcome visitor, and an entertaining conver- 
sationalist, he made impressions that will long re- 
main, and be cherished as pleasant memories of our 
departed friend. 

A business man. 
kind of litigation, or business controversy.” What 
a testimony concerning a man who for more than 
half a century was accustomed to transact business 
in which important interests were involved, and 
much of which was directly or indirectly connected 
with court proceedings! Surely there must have 
been a something deeper than cautiousness and bet- 
ter than shrewdness that enabled him to keep him- 
self and others out of the turmoils of contention 
and the whirlpool of litigation. 

The Friend who occupied so many stations in the 
Society and who served it so faithfully and so well 
in each capacity, may certainly be designated “a 
meeting man.” The other occupations, or duties of 


“ He was never engaged in any 
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life—engrossing as they were—were not permitted to 
interfere with his allegiance to his beloved Society, 
and the performance of such service as it placed upon 
him. As an elder in the gallery his solid counte- 
nance and grave demeanor seemed calculated to keep 
down any frothy spirit, and to check whatever might 
tend to triviality in a religious meeting. He was 
well acquainted with our Discipline, conversant with 
the phraseology and usages of the Society, dignified 
and deliberate in his manner and expression, keen 
in discernment and sound in judgment, and above 
all, he was more weighty than wordy. It is no light 
matter to be clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
and those of us who remember our departed friend 
as he served in that capacity, cherish for him a feel- 
ing akin to reverence. The dignity of the assembly, 
the welfare of the Society, and the honor of truth 
seemed to him as coéxistent conditions to be main- 
tained under all circumstances, and the greater the 
emergency the higher he seemed two rise in order to 
meet it; but with all his deliberation, his dignity, 
and his firmness, there would be no manifestation of 
fear, impatience, or egotism. When the time came for 
him to be released from this arduous service on account 
of his declining health, it was found how strong was 
the hold he had upon the confidence of the meeting. 
Such were the four sides of a life built upon 
sound principle, under direction of the inward moni- 
tor, and kept in firm stability against ‘‘all the winds 
that blew.” May we try to profit by the example 
while we cherish the memory of a consistent, con- 
servative Friend. H* 


Tenth month 20, 1888. 


From Young Friends’ Review, Tenth month. 
THE AWAKENING. 


He that is engaged in life’s work cannot justly esti- 
mate his true bearing and influence on the world ; 
yet there comes at times a vision let down, as it were, 
from the upper world, revealing it truthfully to him. 
Neither does a society, if it is active at all, see the 
full extent of its influence upon the world, save as 
God grants it the seer vision. And how does such a 
vision reveal the state of the Society of Friends to- 
day, and its hope for the future. There are many 
minds among us that are indifferent ; many that are 
despondent ; some that even say that the mission of 
Quakerism is accomplished, that the light and the 
life is passed from us, and that the dying body is 
even now wrapping around it the grave clothes of 
conventional custom to be laid away in the gloom of 
oblivion. I invite all who entertain any such judg- 
ment of the Society to discard it as untrue. The So- 
ciety has had a wonderful influence towards liberal- 
izing and spiritualizing the religion of the world in 
the past. This influence is not unfelt to-day ; and if 
we are faithful to the requirements of God our influ- 
ence will be felt in this line more and more until the 
whole world shall come to worship Him in “spirit 
and in truth.” All Christianity is becoming less te- 
nacious in its belief in an angry, wrathful, and revenge- 
ful God, as has been so often pictured, and is coming 
to see Him as Jesus Christ represents him, as a God 
of love—eternal love. 
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Christian nations, no doubt influenced greatly by 
the belief and example of Friends, who ever bore 
testimony against war, and who could not be made 
to fight when put to the test, are becoming awakened 
to the wrongfulness of all wars, that they originate 
in the lusts of mankind, and are contrary to God’s 
nature and wish, who commands through his 
anointed Son that we should “ love our enemies, and 
do good to those that hate us.” A high standard in- 
deed, but unless we practice it we cannot be the 
“children of our Father which is in Heaven.” Our 
Society has always recognized this fact, and is fore- 
most to-day in urging the nations to settle all their 
disputes by the peaceful means of arbitration. They 
early caught the strains of Isaiah’s prophecy and 
sing it over again: “ They shal! beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shal! not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

The Society has its testimonies to bear and its 
duties to perform in these lines yet, and in others 
more numerous than our predecessors had. But all 
of these may be summed up in the doctrine of the 
“Inner Light” of “immediate revelation,” which ever 
has been, and still remains to be the distinctively 
Quaker doctrine. The time is coming and now is, 
when the Lord shall have madea new covenant: “I 
will pnt my laws into their minds, and write them 
in their hearts,and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to mea people ; and all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest.” And this is the con- 
summation of religion in the world—when God teaches 
and man obeys. Surely there can be nothing higher. 
It will be the perfect day. The dawn of the new era 
is even upon us. We can see already the divine 
light tinging the mountain peaks of humanity. We 
can see it with our spiritual eyes. We feel it in our 
own souls, and, founded upon this evidence within 
us, we have faith. We know that God is fulfilling 
his promise and his purpose. Oh, Friends, let us 
waken up to this higher life, this purer light, and be 
ourselves jets in the divine arrangement in ushering 
in this brighter day ! 

The world, even the Christian world, God’s peo- 
ple, through disobedience to their leader, Jesus 
Christ, and their want of faith in the ever-present 
and sustaining power of their God, were turned back 
into the wildernessin which they have been wander- 
ing through these “dark ages,” whose midnight was 
in the twelfth century. But the dawn of the true 
light is even now banishing the darkness. All hail 
to the brighter day! Let us hasten its opening, one 
and all. 

Has our Society no work? Have we as religious 
individuals nothing to do with this glorious commis- 
sion of ushering in the perfect day, given to those 
who will accept it? Surely we can be no longer in- 
different ; surely we can be no longer inactive when 
God calls us to be his instruments in shedding his 
light more abundantly in the world. This convic- 
tion, when it has really taken hold of the heart, 
brings us work, and it brings usa sense of responsibil- 
ity in the work. Love to God and our neighbor will 
become the ruling passion of our lives. And love to 
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God necessitates an unswerving obedience to his com- 
mands and laws that are made clear to our under- 
standing through immediate revelation. And what 
does this new life and light require of thee but “to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God ?” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
“ Wuen Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob 
from a people of strange language, Judah was his 
sanctuary, Israel his dominion. The sea saw it, and 
fled, Jordan was driven back. The mountains skipped 
like rams, and the little hills like lambs. 

“ What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest ; 
thou Jordan that thou turnedst back ? 

“Ye mountains that ye skipped like rams, and ye 
little hills, like lambs? 

“Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the 
Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob, which 
turned the rock into a pool of water, the flint into a 
fountain of waters.” (114 Ps.) 

Herein is a representation of the power of the 
Infinite Jehovah who did marvelous things in the 
land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan, and still manifests 
the same to those whose whole trust is placed upon 
him, making a way where to human conception is 
seen no way, removing difficulties compared to the 
sea, the mountains, and the little hills, out of the 
way; making that which is hard to human nature 
become easy, and even bitter things sweeten his 
boundless love to the children of men. 

O ye, who may be passing through the waters of 
affliction, remember the promise: “ When thou pass- 
est through the waters I will be with thee, and 
through the river it shall not overflow thee. When 
thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be 
burnt, neither shall the flames kindle upon thee.” 

There is encouragement to every tried, tribulated 
soul, to cleave to that Power which has sustained 
the righteous in all ages, whose arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save, who even hears the cries of the 
poor and needy ones, and will bless his humble, de- 
pending children with an everlasting blessing in his 
kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy; when 
done with the conflicts of time, to dwell with puri- 
fied spirits, whose names are written in Heaven 
giving glory, and honor, and praise to his name for- 
evermore. 

Fallston, Md. 


REBECCA PRICE. 


Tue world we inherit must have had an origin; 
that origin must have consisted in a cause; that 
cause must have been intelligent; that intelligence 
must have been supreme; and that supreme, which 
always was and is supreme, we know by the name of 
God.—Scotch Divine. 


Sueep isto be regarded asadivinething. It isakin 
to creation. One should never pass into it without 
adoration. It is a return into the hands of God to be 
new-made, the tire and age of the day to be taken 
out, and the freshness and youth wrought in.—T. T. 
Munger. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XXIX. SOME 
CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING ENGLAND. 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 13th, 1888. 
Our two years’ term of travel is drawing to a close. 
The Etruria isin port, and day after to-morrow we 
commence our homeward journey. We hope our 
time has been profitably, as it certainly has been 
pleasantly, spent. Beyond the mere knowledge 
gained I trust there has been some education of the 
heart and the feelings. On our voyage out we had 
the company of a Presbyterian minister of grave, in- 
deed austere aspect, but, as we found, of kindly dis- 
position. We parted with him at Antwerp; but six 
months later,walking one day in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
I found him standing under the vast dome contem- 
plating the grandeur around. I advanced to hisside 
and saluted him with the question, “What are you 
duing in this pagan temple?” He turned and said 
pleasantly but seriously, “I am broadening my 
views.”’ It was a modest and I think a wise answer. 
It is a selfish spirit that is content to seek only its 
own profit even if that profit consists in its elevation 
and purification ; but even that object is aided by ex- 
tending our sympathy and interest beyond ourselves 
and even beyond our friends and our country. 
Whatever takes us away from self and selfish objects 
removes an obstacle to spiritual advancement. Most 
of your readers will remember the fine apologue of 
Abou ben Adhem “ who loved his fellow men,” and 
whose name on the heavenly roll stood higher than 
all the rest. I would be happy to think I had com- 
municated to your readers some portion of the inter- 
est that the condition of the people of Europe has 
awakened in me. 

I revert now to a subject on which I fear it will 
be thought I have already said enough—the condi- 
tion of the English people; but there is a lesson in 
it which I wish to present. 

I have heretofore said that the lower class of Eng- 
lish struck us at once as the most wretched we had 
seen in Europe. This impression we received before 
we had heard or read anything on the subject, but 
we had it subsequently confirmed in ways which I 
think I have stated. I wish to add that I have re- 
cently read some letters of an Englishman traveling 
in Germany who tells us what he did not see in that 
country but had seen at home. Abroad he saw no 
“ preventable brutalities,” “no sordid poverty,” “ no 
wasted and pinched bundles of rags, dirt and vice,” 
“no tumble-down cottages reeking with typhoid and 
scrofula.” And, finally, there has just been held at 
Bath a meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, attended by 2,000 scientists 
including many guests from the Continent and Amer- 
ica. At one meeting was read a paper on Social 
Legislation, which, as customary, was commented 
upon by members, and a visitor from Russia, a Mr. 
Kieler, remarked that nowhere in Europe were there 
such extremes of wealth and poverty as were to be 
seen in England. This no one disputed. 

Now England prides itself on being the freest 
country in the world. Its policy is to leave to its 
people the most absolute freedom of choice in the 
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selection of employment and in its conduct, and to 
interfere as little as possible in what people consider 
their private affairs. This is the policy of ‘laissez 
faire” as distinguished from its other extreme, the 
socialistic policy, which prevails to some extent on 
the Continent and especially in Germany, where it 
is spoken of as Bismarck’s state socialism. I have 
heretofore mentioned the provision which laborers 
are compelled to make for old age and sickness, and 


term in the army are so taught to work that when 
discharged they can command 30 per cent. more 
wages than when they wentin. Thus it is claimed 
that the German army costs nothing; the increased 


expense,—probably an absurd calculation, but hay- 
ing some foundation of fact. 

Then in England the people are left free to buy 
and sell where they will. The consequence is they 
buy,as I have before said, $120,000,000 worth of dairy 
and garden stuff from Belgium and Holland, while 
tens of thousands of acres of land just fitted for such 
produce are out of use, and hundreds of thousands of 
agricultural laborers are idle. Some manufacturers 
have their goods made by the cheaper labor of the Con- 
tinent and brought over and sold as English made fab- 
rics. Railroad companies, like all others, are free to 
charge what they please for their services, and put 
such rates on the carriage of fish, (for example), that 
more fish than would feed all the starving population 
of London, are, after being caught on the coast, thrown 
overboard again, because railroad ratesare prohibitory. 
And it was stated at an agricultural meeting at Bath 
Jast week that it cost 25 per cent. more to send cheese 
from that city to London than tosend it thither from 
New York or Canada, although, besides the ocean 
voyage, the railroad distance from Liverpool to Lon- 
don is twice as great as from Bath to London. 

Then people are free to go and come. Immigra- 
tion is unrestricted, and the Pole fleeing from Rus- 
sian tyranny, and the Jew driven out of Germany by 
the anti-Semitic feeling which the Government 
vainly tries to suppress, drift over to England and 
find refuge in the slums of East London. Strange to 
say, the greater number prosper under circumstan- 
ces which ruin the English. The Jews, says a 
writer who dwelt among these people to learn their 
wants, always rise out of the mire in which all first 
land, because, as she says, “they are sober and their 
women chaste”; while with the English of the 
slums the reverse is the case. Of course the immi- 
grants are as much hated as the Chinese are with us.’ 

Such is the condition of the working class, in the 
freest country in Europeand the richest in the world. 


And I think we may read in it a most important les- 
son, which is this : That where all the people are 





~ 1A remarkable expression of this hate occurred a few days ago 


in a Magistrate’s Courtin London. A Pole applied for a sum- 
mons against an employer who withheld his wages. The 
magistrate at first refused it, telling the Pole he had no business 
to come to take the bread out of Englishmen’s mouths. Being 
remonstrated with, he said he would grant the summons, but 
hoped the man would not succeed in getting his money. Consid- 
ering the respectable character of the London magistracy, this 
was an extraordinary exhibftion of hostility in one who was to 
try a cause judicially. 


violence. 


sale. 





left free to struggle for the good things of the world 
and the necessaries of life by all peaceful means, dif- 
ferences of mental qualifications produce even greater 


| extremes of wealth and poverty than did the differ- 


ences of physical force in the past ages of force and 
As has been truly said, divide equally all 
worldly goods on Monday morning, and on Saturday 
night some will have nothing and others have all. 


| It is more true of wealth than as Jefferson said, it 
will only add that conscripts during their three years’ 


was of power,--that it is always stealing from the 
many to the few. This process has gone on at an 
unexampled rate in our own country, and itis accel- 


| erated by modern business methods. It would take a 
| long time for a man to lay by money enough to pur- 
value given to the men as workers being equal to the | 


chase a railroad, and some time then to find one for 
But our methods render the acquisition easy. 
Railroads are divided into small shares which are al- 
ways for sale and can be bought one at atime; and 
moreover when one has acquired a bare majority of 
the shares, he virtually owns the whole. And the 
prevailing tendency is thus to convert all productive 
properties into stock, and so to make them the prey 
of the shrewd and avaricious. I see nothing to pre- 
vent in America the condition of things that prevails 
in England. We are of the same race. The spirit of 
our laws and most of their provisions are the same, 
as are our religion and the fundamental ideas which 
regulate ourconduct. We havealready an enormously 
rich class, and if it be true that in the streets of New 
York every day there are a hundred thousand peo- 
ple who do not know where they shall find a lodging 
for the coming night ora breakfast next morning, we 
have the beginning of a Pariah class. The inciden- 
tal glimpses of the wretchedness of that class given 
in the police reports in London must have drawn 
tears from many eyes. 

But of all the wretched classes in England, the 
lot of the little children is the worst. Hundreds of 
thousands of them,—millions perhaps,—are the 
property of brutal fathers and lewd mothers. Atthe 
earliest possible age they are sent into the streets to 
get money,—any how. They are often forbidden to 
come back to the home without bringing so many 
pence. The police find them at midnight cowering 
in doorways or in obscure corners, having failed to 
make up the required amount and afraid to return to 
the savage punishment that awaits their involuntary 
disobedience. The stories of wife-beating and child- 
beating that appear in the police reports are simply 
amazing. The police, it seems, may interfere if a 
parent strikes and bruises the child or inflicts other 
visible injury. Short of this it is within the right of 
“reasonable correction.” But for starvation, neglect, 
or other such maltreatment there is noremedy. “ If 
it were a dog.” a police magistrate is reported to have 
said, when a case of cruelty was reported, “I could 
interfere, but for a child I can do nothing under the 
circumstances.” The magazine writer who reports 

“Upon a similar application to a magistrate, the child was 
brought into court. It was an emaciated elf, said to be eighteen 
months old. The physician saidat that age it ought to weigh 
twenty-eight pounds. It weighed seven! The little creature re- 
garded every one with terror, and when any one offered to touch 
it cried out, ‘no beat! nobeat!’’ Fortunately, the poor little 


body contained enough bruises to entitle it to the protection of 
the law. Can it be true that “' of such is the Kingdom?” 
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this says the case is otherwise in America. 
it is so. 

Now what is the cause of all this? It is not sim- 
ply low wages, because the wages of the lowest class 
is in England,on the whole, higher than on the Con- 
tinent. The Catholies say it is due to the failure of 
Protestant Christianity, and I am not sure there is 
not something in this. The clergy of the. Roman 
Catholic Church in Catholic countries do not neglect 
even the very lowest of the people. They really go 
outinto the highways and by-ways to seek,—victims, 
if you please. They never expel a man from their 
communion for bad conduct or because he brings 
discredit on the church. They forgive him seventy 
times seven times. They make him a member of a 
Sodality in honor of some saint; make him brush 
his clothes, put on a clean shirt, or at least wash his 
face; they put him into a procession and perhaps 
give him a banner to carry, or a cord to hold that 
steadies it. And when the parade is over, they take 
him to the church to hear a discourse on the special 
merits of the saint in whose honor all this is done. 
It is I think a weakness of the Protestant denomina- 
tions that they are comparatively small, and in some 
sort rivals, and therefore jealous of their respectabil- 
ity. They cannot afford to tolerate black sheep in 
the fold, and the temptation is strong to cast out any 
disreputable member. Their good work is therefore 
outside of their congregations mostly. A church that 
numbers a hundred and sixty millions is moved by 
no such motive. Whether the Catholic church could 
rescue the English lowest class may be doubted, 
even if it were given a free hand. Certainly Prot- 
estantism can not. The clergy of the Church of 
England have come to a general resolution to keep 
their churches, like the Catholic churches, open all 
day, but this certainly will not have much effect. 
Money has been poured out like water doing much 
evil with much good. Some think more evil than 
good. Judicial punishments, from the gallows and 
whipping post down to transportation, have been 
tried and have failed to make good citizens and hon- 
est men of creatures who have been trained to vice 
and crime from their birth up to the age at which 
the law holds them responsible for their acts. There 
are signs of a recognition that the plan of letting the 
tree grow wild until it is gnarled and contorted and 
then undertaking to force it into shape and symme- 
try is not as apt to succeed as the plan of watching 
and guiding its growth, and that it is better to pinch 
off buds that appear in the wrong places, than to 
wait and have to lop off limbs. In other words, 
there is a growing suspicion that the best way to 
make the people honest and orderly is to train up 
the children in the way they should go. At present 
the suggestion that the sacred rights of parents to 
bring up their children as ruffians, thieves, and har- 
lots are to be interfered with, rather shocks the 
sense of the community; but a daring magazine wri- 
ter has ventured to print an article asserting “the 
rights of children,” a phrase, so far as I know, never 
heard before. It will take time to familiarize the 
people with the idea, but in time it will prevail, and 
the next generation may possibly see public officers 


I trust 





inquiring into the moral condition of one’s children 
as they now do into the sanitary condition of one’s 
house. But this isan astounding proposition to put 
on paper, and the daring writer above referred to 
has not ventured to suggest it, though it inevitably 
follows from her contention, (for of course it is a wo- 
men), that children have rights which the parents 
are bound to respect. 

In the meantime the country which of all Europe 
has the most wealth and the most freedom in civil 
and religious matters, has at the same time an im- 
mense number of brutalized and degraded people, 
yet all of the same race and all akin, such as are not 
found elsewhere on the face of the globe. Of that 
country our own is an off-shoot, and has derived 
from it our language, laws, institutions, religion, and 
modes of thonght. Weare engaged with equal if not © 
greater vigor in the pursuit of wealth, and what is to 
prevent the production of a similar state of affairs? 

With this query I take my leave of your readers 
and close a series of letters begun more than a year 
ago, in atone much less serious than that they have 
since taken on. 

Joun D. McPHERSON. 


—— === 


THE DIVINE SPARK WITHIN. 


Loox not up for God; look not out for him, he is in- 
most; inmost to the universe, inmost to the individu- 
al soul. That child was divinely taught, who answered 
to the question, “ How great is God?” “He is so 
great he is everywhere, and so small he is in this 
little heart.”” No doubt the Divine fills the universe ; 
but that little incarnation of divine life within our- 
selves concerns us most intimately. If we keep open 
house to that, the universe may come in with it, as 
much at least as our pitcher will hold. The only 
way to find God present everywhere, is first to find 
him within; and when the spark of divine love, the 
hidden impulse to good, is found, to give it air, fan it 
to a flame, and deliver ourselves to its authority, 
placing all that we have and are at its disposal. Let 
us make this gracious guest the master of the house; 
so may it abide with us. Let selfish will become so 
absorbed in love divine, that we cannot distinguish 
between our own desire and the promptings of the 
Heavenly Spirit. So shall the Spirit bear witness 
with our spirits; so shall we become at one with 
God; so shall we be daily nourished with hidden 
manna, watered from the fountain head, and vital- 
ized by the sacred flame of life and love that is in- 
most in all things. 

To some persons this is all incomprehensible. 
That they have the power of conscious union with 
God, it is not possible to doubt, or they would not be 
human. But the power has been too weak to exert 
itself, and the external life has overlaid it,—smoth- 
ered it, buried it more or less deeply, acvording to 
the strength it had to struggle against the force of 
outside pressure.—J. E. Crosby. 


THERE is no readier way for a man to bring his 
own worth into question than by endeavoring tode- 
tract from the worth of other men.—Selected, 
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EXTRAVAGANT SPEECH. 


Tuere is scarcely to be found in the whole flock of 
“little foxes that spoil the vines” a more mischiev- 
ous one than extravagant speech. It so permeates 
all grades of society and all periods of human life, 
that we are sometimes almost ready to exclaim “ who 
will show us any good?” or who will tell us the 
sober truth, or present the colorless statement, 
that we can ourselves determine the right or 
wrong of the whole matter? It affects very often 
the earnest, hard-working reformer who is 80 zealous 
in the cause that he has espoused that it is difficult 
for him not to exaggerate, when the wrong he so de- 
sires to set right appears and really is so very mon- 
strous. Yet the ready defense even of vice is often 
provoked by the manner of the attack upon it and 
the wisdom that has its foundation on the rock of 
truth is needful to make permanent and effectual 
headway against it. So many good causes are 
hindered by this unfortunate handling that one 
longs for the tenderness and sweetness of spirit that 
characterized the Blessed One of Nazareth, ever 
fearless and plain-spoken regarding the evils of his 
time, yet never departing from the truth in order 
that the good might thereby triumph. 

Quite recently we have been pained to observe 
in certain temperance publications, especially in some 
issued for the benefit of the young, many extrava- 
gant representations calculated to lower the standard 
of purity, and make too familiar the hideousness of 
vice. 
of pure living would willingly engage in more active 
temperance work, but for discouragements of this 
nature, so averse are they to be participants in pre- 
senting to innocent minds pictures of evil that might 
otherwise never be impressed. An exchange paper 
in giving utterance to a similar concern thus forcibly 
“The blighting effect of alcohol 
upon the physical and spiritual natures of man is 
startling enough without any attempt at exaggera- 
tion, while extravagant speech always weakens the 


expresses itself: 


cause. We trust that the era of the gutter man in | 
temperance work is nearly at an end,—the man who | 


has ‘reformed,’ and goes about exposing his spirit- 


ual ulcers and scattering broadcast in the minds of | 


untainted youths the slang, profanity, and swagger 
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| concerning temperance. 





Many persons whose lives are good examples | 





which he acquired in the days of his sinful indul- 
gence. We trust that the era of the statistician, phy- 
sician, and student is well begun in the temperance 
field. Not agitation, but education, is what we need 
The temperance press, as 
well as temperance organizations, must learn that 
there is an inseparable connection between pure 
speech and clean lives. The kingdom of heaven can- 
not be served by the methods or the language of the 
kingdom of darkness, which is also the kingdom of 
coarseness. Temperate speech best serves sober liv- 
ing. Above all, let temperance people have a con- 
science for the truth.” 

We have no desire to be over fastidious in these 
matters or place anything in the way of those who 
so patiently and prayerfully labor in this great cause 
—indeed we are workers with them—but we do plead 
for a more careful use of words, and a more thought- 
ful examination of the literature circulated that it be 
pure, clean, and free from exaggerated statements 
and illustrations of crime. Especially in the matter 


| selected for school readings and recitations designed 


for committing to memory, and perhaps to be retained 
through life, let these present the beauty of purity 
and not burden the mind with dark pictures of erring 
lives. There is still danger of too great familiarity 
with wrong, and Pope’s lines : 

“‘ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 
remain a truth even in our advanced age, with all of 
our boasted progress in civilization. Cultivate truth- 
ful expression, “ for there is no virtue that. derives 
not its original from truth, as, on the contrary, there 
is no vice that has not its beginning in a lie. Truth 
is the foundation of all knowledge and the cement of 


ai 


all society. 


MARRIAGES. 
FURNAS—UNDERWOOD.—On the 27th of Ninth 
month, 1888, at the residence of the bride’s parents, in 


| Clinton county, Ohio, under the care of Miami Monthly 


Meeting, Edwin S. Furnas and Harriet E. Underwood. 
PRICE—WEBB.—Tenth month 18th, 1888, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, William L. Price, son 
ot James M.and Sarah L. Price, and Emma, daughter of 


| William B. and Rebecca T. Webb. 


ROGERS—EAVENSON.—At Race street meeting-house, 
Tenth month 18th, 1888, under the care of the Monthly 


| Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Howard Taylor Rog- 


ers, son of Dr. Sarah T. and the late Clayton B. Rogers, 
and Mary A., daughter of Alban T. and the late Susan B. 
Eavenson. 

SELLERS—WORRELL.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, Tenth month 18th, 1888, under the care of Wil- 
mington Monthly Meeting, Howard Sellers, son: of John, 
(Jr.) and Ann Caroline Sellers, of West Philadelpia, and 
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Mary S. Worrell, of Wilmington, Del. 

SMITH—ROBERTS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Norristown, Pa., under the care of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, Tenth month 16th, 1888, Robert D. 
Smith, of Philadelphia, son of Dr. Jervis and Sarah P. 
Smith, of Horsham, Pa., and Lucretia M., daughter of 
Ruth and the late Isaac Roberts. 

WILLIAMS—CONROW.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Cinnaminson, Burlington county, N. J., Tenth 
month 17th, 1888, under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., James W. Williams, 
of Waterford, Loudoun county, Va., son of William and 
the late Mary E. Williams, and Hannah, daughter of 
Clayton and Mary 8S. Conrow. 


DEATHS. 

APPLETON.—Tenth month 16th, 1888, at Langhorne, 
Pa., Hannah Gillam, widow of Lewis Appleton, in her 
64th year; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

ATKINSON.—At his residence, Cerro del Ojito ranche, 
near La Jara, Conejos county, Colorado, Tenth month 
13th, 1888, John Spencer Atkinson, son of John and the 
late Annie O. Atkinson, in the 3lst year of his age. 

BOLTON.—Ninth month 27th, 1888, Jason Bolton, in 
the 75th year of his age; an esteemed Elder of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 

The circumstances attending the death of this valued 
Friend are particularly sad. In company with his wife he 
left his home on First-day morning to attend the funeral 
of his brother-in-law, John Barnard, of London Grove, 
Chester county. Shortly after their arrival at the resi- 
dence of the late J. B., he was taken ill and the day fol- 
lowing was unable to leave the house, although his illness 
was not thought serious. It proved otherwise, however; 
he continued to grow worse, and although he had the ben- 
efit of the best medical skill, he departed this life on Fifth- 
day following. 

His remains were removed to his late residence, Dru- 
more, Lancaster county, and interred from there on the 
2d of Tenth month, accompanied by a large concourse of 
relatives and friends who mourn the loss of a just man, 
a true Christian. B. 


HALL.--At Radnor, Pa., Tenth month 18th, 1888, Bar- 
clay Hall, in his 56th year; a member of Radnor Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

LEVY.—At Pensacola, Fla., Tenth month 17th, 1888, 
Mary L. Kennedy, wife of Charles P. Levy, Jr., and 
daughter of Catharine A. and the late Samuel W. Ken- 
nedy, of thiladelphia. 

REES.—Elizabeth J. Rees, daughter of Henry and 
Mary G, Atherton, Ninth month 22d, 1888, near Wessona, 
Marshall county, Ill., aged 29 years, 4 months, and 12 
days. 

A solemn meeting was held in Friends’ meeting-house 
on the 24th, after which her remains were interred in the 
burying ground at Clear Creek. For several years a con- 
sistent member of Clear Creek Monthly Meeting; this 
Christian friend endeared herself to all who knew her. 
We mourn not as those without hope. A. M. 

ROOT.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Louis A., aged 2 years, son 
of Howard C. and Jane J. Root, formerly of Philadelphia, 
and grandchild of Elizabeth N. and the late Stephen Cox. 

WOODNUTT.—At Colorado Springs, Col., Tenth month 

7th, 1888, Clement Acton Woodnutt, M. D., in his 25th 
year, son of Thomas and Hannah H. Woodnutt, of Phila- 
delphia ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 42. 
ELEVENTH Monrzus 4, 1888. 

Topic: DISOBEDIENCE BRINGS SUFFERING. 
GOLDEN Text.—‘‘Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not 
to covetousness.’’—Psalm 119 : 36. 

READ Joshua 7 : 1-12. 

Tue warriors of Israel had utterly destroyed the city 
of Jericho with all its inhabitants, save only Rahab 
and her family, whose lives were spared because of 
the kindness she showed to the spies sent out by 
Joshua, before he encompassed the city. Now they 
were prepared to make an attack upon Ai, a city to 
the northwest of Jericho; but before starting out, 
Joshua sent men as he had done at Jericho, to see 
the condition of the city and bring back a report. 
Our lesson gives the result of that effort, and the 
disastrous consequences that followed the attack. It 
was not so large a city as Jericho, but must have been 
surrounded by walls, as were all the large cities of 
ancient times, though we read of the Israelites build- 
ing fenced cities. It was necessary-then to have the 
cities enclosed as a protection against lawless tribes 
that lived by plunder, and had nosettled homes, and 
from the savage beasts that were far more numerous 
than they arenow. The Israelites had found the cap- 
ture of Jericho so easy, that probably they had not 
thought it a very hazardous undertaking to attack Ai. 

Now that they were defeated, an inquiry as to 
the cause was instituted, and it was soon discovered 
that a portion of the spoil found in Jericho and de- 
voted to the Lord, had been stolen by one of the 
warriors and secreted, and it was this act that had 
brought defeat to the army of Israel. 

And Joshua rent his clothes, etc. This was the usual 
way by which grief or disappointment in an under- 
taking was manifested. 

Israel hath sinned. It was Josbua’s duty to search 
our the transgressor, for as long as he remained un- 
known, the people could not prosper. This opens to 
our view the strict discipline maintained among them, 
yet their leader must not lie down before the ark and 
spend the hours in mourning over the disaster that 
had befallen his army. The voice came to him, “Get 
thee up,” search out the offender and bring him to 
see the wrong he hath committed in taking that 
which was devoted to God for his own use, and let 
him suffer the punishment that his sin has brought 
upon him. It was for withholding a part of that 
which had been given to the church that Ananias 
and Sapphira were accused by Peter. Acts 5: 1, 2. 
It was considered a deadly sin to appropriate what 
belonged to the Lord to individual use. Disobedi- 
ence brings its own reward, whether it is shown to 
parents, to teachers, or to the divine word in our own 
souls. It is the beginning of a course that is down- 
ward and destructive of all true happiness. How 
often does the wayward child in the penitence that 
a sense of wrong-doing and the necessity for reform 
bring, confess that the first wrong step was disobe- 
dience to the will of a loving parent. 

Our own lives and all history are so full of exam. 
ples of suffering wrought upon man by disobedience 
of God’s laws, that they readily occur to each mind in 
considering this subject. But to few of us do they 
come with sufficient force to provea determent when 
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we are tempted. Few of us will go so far into sin as 
to be dishonest, to tell a deliberate falsehood, or to 
keep what belongs to another; but the sin of covet- 
ousness is very common. We allow ourselves to 
wish we had something like that which some one 
else has,—so we put our thought, and we say it is not 
coveting their property. But the unhappiness comes, 
we are discontented and miserable; the good things 


because we want what we have not, and it is not in 
our power to obtain, without wronging some one else. 

In the United States Treasury there is quite asum 
of money, called “conscience money,” returned by 


government without being discovered. The suffer- 
ing their conscience has given them has caused them 
to return the money, sometimes after inany years,— 
in which case the interest is generally added. 

It is not always material things that are coveted, 
but praise, love, the reputation of another. In this 
case the “unruly member” often drops a disparaging 
remark, which robs as genuinely as does the burglar. 
What suffering follows this evil attempt to raise our 
own value by depreciating some one else! In the 
middle of the night one will be wakened with a guilty 
blush of shame at the thought of the unkind word. 
Money stolen may be returned, but false words can 
never be recalled. Truly says the poet: 

“He that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.” 

After we have felt the suffering which results 
from disobedience, there is but one way to relieve 
ourselves. We must repent and reform. God is not 
afar off. He is ever ready to receive the penitent 
prodigal. The Psalmist says, “The Lord hath heard 
my supplication ; the Lord will receive my prayer.” 
But the soul that has sinned can never be as it was 
before. Asin the well-known story of the boy whose 
father drove a nail in a post for every one of his bad 
deeds, and drew one out for every good one, when 
the last nail was drawn, “The nails were gone, but 
the scars were still there.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A TOUR IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
LeavinG Philadelphia the 10th of 7th mo. to attend 
the Prison Congress at Boston, we stopped two days 
at Newport to enjoy its attractions, and arrived in 
Boston the 13th where we were completely engrossed 
for one week attending the sessions of the Congress, 
The local Committee having charge were fully alive 
to the work and entered into it vigorously. The 
mornings and evenings were devoted to reading pa- 
pers,and these were followed by discussions and gen- 
eral business. Many of the papers were of vital im- 
portance to the community at large. The afternoons 
were reserved for visiting the various penal institu- 
tions around the city. One that interested us most was 
the Reformatory for women at Sherborn, Mass., of 
which Mrs. Ellen Johnson, as superintendent, has ab- 
solute control; receives and disburses all the funds, 
makes all the purchases from a piece of muslin to a 
horse, has the oversight of an extensive farm, dairy, 
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| the inmates in all these matters. 


| prison. 


| except some farm laborers. 





aviary, and has introduced silk culture, interesing 
She has made 
it so productive that it pays the expenses of the 
There are more than 200 inmates who are 
taught to operate the sewing-machine, make vests, 
coats, and do general housework ; many of them are 
indentured to farmers during part of their sentence. 


| She said she never inquired into their past lives, that 
we have seem worthless, and the whole world is dark | 


door being closed when they entered Sherborn, trust- 
ing to a better future. All her employes are women 
She has a female min- 


| ister and a physician on the premises to minister to 








. 


| their spiritual and physical necessities. 
people who have purloined funds belonging to the | son, who is a power in herself, took the lead and con- 
| ducted the delegates over the premises; the only re- 
| gret was that time would not admit of our inspecting 
| it as thoroughly as it richly deserved. 


| we went to Portland, Maine, intending to go to Po- 


Mrs. John- 


From thence 


land Springs, but ascertaining that there was no 
place for us we turned our attention to the British 


| provinces; so after remaining a few days we took 


steamer for St. John, New Brunswick,and across the 
Bay of Fundy to Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 
This is the site of the first town settled in Acadia; here 
are the remains of an old fort that shows signs of the 
sieges it has been subjected to. This is a great coun- 
try for fruit of all kind except peaches, the raspber- 
ries were the largest we ever saw, being } of an inch 
in diameter. 

Annapolis has 600 inhabitants and is the seat of 
government of a county of 6,000 persons, yet there 
was not one criminal within the walls of its prison. 
After tarrying eight days in this beautiful spot we jour- 
neyed by railthrough Middleton, where the tourist 
may branch off to the celebrated Wilmot Mineral 
Springs whose waters are said to cure the thousand ills 
flesh is heir to. Passing through the valley of Annapo- 
lis, the great apple-growing country, our eyes beheld a 
richly cultivated landscape with ranges of uncleared 
mountains for a background. The next point, Kent- 
ville, is beautifully situated in a valley of the Corn- 
wallis river and near the famed “Garden of Nova 
Scotia.” Nearly all of this part of the country is pro- 


| tected from the high tides (sometimes 70 feet) of the 


Bay of Fundy by large dykes, built mostly by the 
old Acadian French. A little farther on we stopped 
at a small station and realized that we were in the 
land of Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand Pre 
Lay in the fruitful valley.” 

Traveling on we reached Windsor, situated on an 
elevation commanding a view of the Basin of Minas, 
and the country around. Here is Kings College, the 
oldest university in the Provinces, also “ Clifton,” 
the late residence of the great humorist, Judge Hali- 
burton—Sam Slick. The railroad runs for nine 
miles around a lovely sheet of water called the “Bed- 
ford Basin” surrounded by hills; it is said toresemble 
the scenery of the Scottish lakes. At this point we en- 
ter Halifax, the close of our afternoon journey. This 
city seems to have been finished years ago, yet there 
are many points of interest to visit, the Park, and the 
Bay front, with their beautiful drives, the various 
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forts, that were erected while the French held pos- 
session of the city. The principal one was on elevated 
ground overlooking the country around and garri- 
soned by soldiers in the gay British uniforms of red. 
These are met at all timeson the street, a novel sight 
foran American. In its prison we found sixteen 
men, two women, and one debtor. After passing a 
few days here we returned to Annapolis and across 
the basin of Annapolis to Digby, the famed watering 
place of the Provinces, celebrated for its codfish and 
herring. Here we had a beautiful drive of nine 
miles to the village of Bear River, which is situated 
on a river of the same name, in a valley, the descent 
to which being so steep one would wonder what was 
the inducement to build there. The river is only 
navigable here at high tide. In Digby prison there 
was Only one inmate, sentenced for 30 days for an 
assault. Recrossing the Bay of Fundy to St. John 
we concluded to take a trip up the St. John River, 
“the Rhine of America.” The sceaery is charming 
and diversified. It is the largest body of fresh water 
on the Atlantic seaboard between the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, its length being 450 miles. The 
Indian name was “ Looshtook” meaning “ Long Riv- 
er.” It is navigable for vessels of 150 tons to Fred- 
erickton—the capital of New Brunswick—a distance 
of 84 miles from the Bay of Fundy. Smaller 


steamers can ply to Woodstock, 65 miles farther, and 
occasionally to “ Grand Falls,” 225 miles from the sea. 
Here the river descends precipitously 180 feet. The 
scenery at this point is said to be grand and pictur- 


esque. The St. John and its tributaries are naviga- 
ble for 1,300 miles. Very few landings were made, 
the passengers being received and taken off in row 
boats. It isa great timber country, principally spruce. 
We saw immense rafts of these logs being towed 
down to the saw mills. 

The next day after our arrival in Frederickton we 
inspected that city. The House of Parliament is a 
substantial granite building situated in a park and 
surrounded by forest trees of large growth. There are 
some manufactories, fine stores and residences, and 
two draw-bridges, about a mile long, one for ordi- 
nary travel, the other a railroad bridge. On the bank 
of the river were two Indian canoes made of birch 
bark, eighteen feet long, one of them a solid piece of 
bark and so light that it could readily be carried in 
one hand. The door to the ladies’ entrance at the 
“Queen Hotel,” was standing open all day and no 
one to guard it and yet with all the beautiful articles 
that decorated the hall nothing was disturbed. Does 
not this speak well for their honesty? In their 
prison there were four men, one woman, and one 
debtor. I was surprised to learn from the lady who 
was acting warden in the absence of her husband, 
that the young woman who admitted us, was a pris- 
oner. She was not twenty years old, pretty and 
ladylike; she had been committed for drunkenness, 
it having occurred frequently since she was eight 
years old. She had full liberty of the prison yet 
never transgressed, was very happy and much es- 
teemed, yet could not withstand temptation when 
with her old associates. 











On our return to St.John | 


fal summer resorts that looked very enticing and 
restful. In this city of 30,000 inhabitants we found 
in its prison twenty-seven men, fifteen women and 
one debtor. In all the places named the rooms were 
large and airy, their diet was mostly bread and wa- 
ter, varied occasionally by a quart of soup for dinner 
and some tea for breakfast or supper; no meat was 
allowed them, but their friends were at liberty to 
furnish them anything they might wish. The war- 
den introduced us to John R. Marshall, who had 
been Chief of Police for twenty-five years; he kindly 
escorted us over a portion of the city, pointing out 
many places of interest. In his official capacity he 
has the authority to grant licenses. In 1870 there 
were 283 licensed taverns and fifteen wholesale places, 
but in 1887, under the new law that requires a fee of 
$500, and the signers to the application to be real es- 
tate holders, and residents of the ward, the number 
decreased to forty-five licensed taverns and twelve 
wholesale. In 1870 there were 2,700 arrested, 1,900 
being for drunkenness; in 1887 there were only 889 
arrests, of wbich 493 were for drunkenness. We 
traveled for weeks in the Provinces without hearing 
an oath, for profanity there is believed to be not only 
wicked but vulgar and debasing, and we only saw 
one person intoxicated, for it is a disgrace to be seen 
drunk on the street. While liquor can be had in 
abundance and no attempt is made at concealment, it 
was a surprise that no cases of intoxication were no- 
ticed. The pulpit and the press exert their influence 
against drunkenness and the sale of liquor, thereby 
creating a more healthy moral sentiment. It is said 
a marked change has taken place in the last twenty 
years in regard to profanity, and that the young are 
growing up with purer speech than formerly. The 
absence of these terrible habits was a pleasant fea- 
ture for which they are to be congratulated. 

In St. John, as in Annapolis Royal, we found sev- 
eral persons whose family had been connected with 
Friends. ‘They referred to their ancestry with a 
great deal of pride, and said a visit from ministering 
Friends would be very satisfactory and highly appre- 
ciated. Also at Granitville on the other side of An- 
napolis River there were still some families of Friends. 

After having such a delightful experience in the 
Provinces, we bade adieu to St. John the I7th of 
Eighth month, taking the steamer for Portland. 
Soon after leaving the wharf the fog settled down so 
heavily we could not see the length of the vessel; the 
fog horn was sounded all day and night, making us 
feel very doleful, but we arrived in Portland only 
two hours late, being thankful for our safety. From 
thence to White Mountains, spending a day on Mount 
Washington where the thermometer was thirty de- 
grees and the wind blew fifty miles an hour, making 
it difficult to maintain our standing. Thence to 
Montpelier and Burlington, Vermont, across Lake 
Champlain, to Port Kent, where stages were in wait- 
ing to take us to the Lake View House, which has an 
elevation of 500 feet above the lake, and a view of 
the Green Mountains on one side and the Adiron- 
dacks on the other. A short walk brings the traveler 
to the Ausable Chasm. This wonderful work of na- 


by boat, our genial Captain pointed out many beauti- | ture is the channel of the Ausable river; it forms a 
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cafion with sides of rocks sometimes nearly two 
hundred feet high almost perpendicular, the tops and 
sides being covered with cedars, giving a dark hue to 
the water. There are some fissures or gorges where 
the rays of the sun never penetrate; others are bright 
and beautiful and covered with moss, ferns, and 
flowers. The chasm is two miles long. In places the 
river is fifty feet wide, in others it narrows to ten 
feet, is of great depth and still; sometimes it dashes 
with great fury against its rocky confines, producing 
many beautiful cascades and rapids. The path, 
bridges, and stairways are kept in good repair, and 
the tourist may go the entire distance without much 
fatigue. The last half mile is traveled by a boat 
which is controlled by two trusty men who paddle 
you through and over two rapids with perfect safety, 
—this is one of its enchantiny features. From here we 
went by Lakes Champlain and George to Saratoga, 
the renowned watering resort. From thence to Shel- 
drake on Cayuga Lake, where we tarried eight days 
and found it to be a delightful and restful spot. From 
here we returned to our home. 
Harriet W. Paist. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CRICKET FAMILY. 

“To have a cricket on the hearth is the luckiest 
thing in the world,” says Dot Peerybingle in that 
cheery and yet pathetic picture of home life, Dick- 
ens’s “Cricket on the Hearth.” No one who has 
read the Christmas Books, ‘‘ written,” says the author, 
“to awaken some loving and forbearing thoughts 
never out of season in a Christian land,” can help 
associating the chirp of this “ genius of the hearth 
and home” with the “fireside song of comfort” 
which the tea-kettle sends forth ; with pleasant pic- 
tures of unselfish devotion ; with visions of cheerful 
comfort and welcome home. 

The house cricket, whose presence used to be 
hailed in England as a sign of good luck, and whose 
music gave hope and comfort to simple, honest John 
Peerybingle and his wife, is not a native of the 
United States, but crossed the Atlantic long ago and 
is now to be found in many parts of our country. It 
is fond of warmth, and the old-fashioned brick fire- 
place used to be one of its favorite retreats. 

With the common black cricket (Gryllus abbrevia- 
tus) we are perhaps more familiar. Hundreds of them 
may be seen on any bright autumn day hopping 
along the country roads in company with their more 
agile cousins, the grasshoppers. They are easily 
caught and are well worth careful observation, for if 
you know a cricket thoroughly you knowa great deal 
about all insects. Queer, grotesque little creatures 
they are! Some naturalists regard the slender an- 
tennz, which protrude from the front of the head 
and wave constantly to and fro, as organs of hearing 
while others regard them simply as organs of touch. 
That they are very sensitive can be easily proven, 
for at the slightest touch they are instantly with- 
drawn. The jaws do not move up and down but 
close over each other from side to side. Just back 
of the mouth are the maxille which aid in holding 
and biting the food. Rather complicated visual or- 
gaps complete the head or first body region. 
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To the thorax or second body region are fastened 
six legs, the hinder pair larger and developed for 
jumping; also two pairs of wings, the under ones 
thin and folded like a fan, and the outer pair thicker 
and darker. 

Two stylets are at the extremity of the abdomen, 
or third body region, and the female is also provided 
with a long ovipositor by which her eggs are intro- 
duced into the earth. 

So much for external appearance. Colorless 
blood, penetrating all space not occupied by the in- 
ternal organs, a breathing apparatus composed of 
small holes on the lower side of the abdomen and a 
network of tubes through which the air circulates, a 
rudimentary nervous system, and a well developed 
digestive system complete this very typical member 
of the Orthoptera.’ 

Crickets are violinists, not vocalists. The sound 
they produce is made by rubbing the horny base of 
the outer wing upon that of the inner one. A simi- 
lar sound is made by grasshoppers, locusts, and katy- 
dids. It is the call of the male to his mate and O. 
W. Holmes must have been indulging in considera- 
ble poetic license when he said in his lines “To an 
Insect ” : 

“Thou art a female katydid ! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill.” 

These crickets do not object to captivity. I have 
had a pair imprisoned in a glass for several weeks 
and they seem quite cheerful and healthy. They are 
very fond of water and, judging from the apple leaves 
and other things they devour, the amount of vegeta- 
tion consumed by a small army of them during the 
summer must be considerable. I must confess that 
they have not advanced beyond the stage of canni- 
balism, for they killed and ate a small cricket of an- 
other kind which I confined with them. 

Several other interesting crickets are found in 
Iowa. The large, brownish-yellow mole cricket 
(Gryllotalpa borealis) inhabits wet places and bur- 
rows in the ground with its broad, spade-like fore 
feet. The small brownish Nemobius is quite common 
and seems more social than some others. The 
Oecanthus does not look much like a cricket, having 
large membraneous wings, a light colored body, and 
a short strong ovipositor with which it bores into the 
stems of grapes and raspberries, causing them to 
wither after the eggs are deposited. 

Far back in the Paleozoic Age when the abun- 
dant vegetation of the coal period began to cover 
the slowly rising continent, in the dense, damp for- 
ests of tree-ferns, club mosses, and Sigallaria the ear- 
liest representative of the cricket began to chirp; 
and though the forests which first resounded with 
its music have given place to widely different forms 
of vegetation, the cricket, though perhaps modified to 
suit his environment, stillchirps on—the emblem of 
cheerfulness and patient hope. 


Anna L. NICHOLS. 
State Centre, Iowa. 


Lire is too short to dwell on failures—push on to 
new success.— The Standard. 











THE SOUTHERN COLORED SCHOOLS. 
Tue annual meeting of the Trustees of the Schofield 
School at Aikin was held in New York City on the 
17th instant, and the same officers were continued 
for another year: President, William Lloyd Garri- 
son; Vice President, Mary T. Stone; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Martha Schofield; Finance Committee, 
John T. Willets, Henry Haines, William M. Jackson ; 
Educational Committee, Martha Schofield, John. G. 
Phillips, William T. Rodenbach. The beginning of 
an endowment fund has been made; it now amounts 
to $7,500. John P. Lapham, of New York City, was 


elected a Trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the | 


death of his father, Henry G. Lapham. 

The session of the Aikin School was expected to 
begin this week, with the same principal teachers as 
last year. The opening was deferred a week or two, 
on account of the cotton picking, as that is the main 
source of income for some of the children in the 
country. 

The erection of a new school-house at Mount 
Pleasant was begun some weeks ago, on a lot which 
was given for the purpose by the town authorities. 
The cost of the new building will be about $2,500, 
and thissum has been raised by Henry M. Laing and 
other devoted friends of the school. The session 
will be opened a little later, in charge of Abby D. 
Munro, as usual. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
MEETING OF ABINGTON UNION. 
Tue half-yearly meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union was held in the meeting-house at Quakertown, 
on Seventh-day, the 20th instant. There was a good 
attendance, including delegates from all the schools 
in the Union except Stroudsburg. Reports were also 
received from the different schools, all of them indi- 
cating a maintenance of active interest, and an en- 
couraging attendance of young people and children. 
(There are schools at all the meetings except Byberry 
and Warminster.) Horsham school proposed, and 
the Union approved, that the Yearly Meeting Asso- 
ciation, (to meet in Philadelphia on the 3d prox.), be 
asked to prepare a blank form for all the schools in 
the Yearly Meeting, to report their number of officers, 
teachers, attendance, etc., to the monthly meetings, 
in order that these statistics may go regularly up 
to the Yearly Meeting, in a systematic and uniform 
way, and be conveniently talulated by the clerks in 
a general report. 

There were a number of interesting essavs by dif- 
ferent members of the Union, with readings, recita- 
tions, etc. Among those who took part were Dr. 
Franklin T. Haines, of Rancocas, N. J., Samuel Swain, 
of Bristol, and others. The Quakertown Friends 
kindly provided refreshment at the noon hour, and 
made the visitors welcome, and there was a general 
feeling of satisfaction that the meeting had been held 
there. It was agreed to hold the next at Upper 
Dublin, at the usual time,—the third Seventh-day of 
Fourth month. 

A PASSIONATE reproof is like a medicine given 
scalding hot; the patient cannot take it. 
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TRUST. 
WE know that into outmost space 
Snatched sheer of earth, the spirit goes 
Alone—stark—silent ; but who knows 
The awful whitherward ?—the place 
Which never deepest piercing eye 
Had glimpse of, into which we die ? 


Who knows ?—God only ; on His word 
I wholly rest, I solely lean— 
The single voice that sounds between 
The Eternities! Nosoul hath heard 
One whisper else, one mystic breath 
That can reveal the why of death. 


I think of all who’ve passed the strife ; 
Pale women who have failed to face 
With bravery of common grace 
Their daily apprehensive life, 
Who yet with straining arms stretched high 
Through ecstasy, could smile and die. 


Of little children, who would scare 
To walk beneath the dark alone, 
Unless some hand should hold their own, 
Who've met the terror unaware, 
Nor knew while breathing out their breath 
The angel whom they saw was death. 


And I am comforted, because 
The love that bore these tremblers through 
Can fold its strength about me, too; 
And I may find my quailing was 
As theirs, a phantom that will fly 
Dawn smitten, when I come to die. 


Therefore, [ cleave with simple trust, 
Amid my hopes, amid my fears, 
Through the procession of my years, 
The years that bear me back to dust— 
And cry, “ Ah, Christ, if Thou be nigh, 
Strong in Thy strength I dare to die!” 
—Margaret J. Preston. 
VALIANT FOR THE TRUTH. 
‘Ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once 
delivered uato the saints."’—Jude 3. 
UNFURL the Christian standard! lift it manfully on high 
And rally where its shining folds wave out against the 
sky! 
Away with weak half-heartedness, with faithlessness and 
fear ! 
Unfurl the Christian standard, and follow with a cheer! 


In God’s own name we set it up, this banner brave and 
bright, 

Uplifted for the cause of Christ, the cause of Truth and 
Right; 

The cause that none can overthrow, the cause that must 
prevail, 

Because the promise of the Lord can never, never fail. 


—FRANCES R. HAVERGAL. 


Ir speaks much, therefore, for Sheridan’s personal 
character, and much for the American popular ideas 
which produce such sentiments in our soldiers, that 
at heart, like Grant, he had an utter abhorrence of 
war, having been known even to say that “the time 
is coming when the killing of a thousand men in 
battle will be looked upon as a thousand murders.— 
Century. 
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SIX LITTLE WORDS. 
Srx little words arrest me every day ; 
I ought, must, can—I will, I dare, I may. 
I ought—'tis conscience’ law, divinely writ 
Within my heart, the goal I strive to hit. 
I must—this warns me that my way is barred, 
Either by nature’s law or custom hard. 
I can—in this is summed up all my might, 
Whether to do or know or judge aright. 
I will—my diadem, by the soul imprest 
With freedom’s seal—the rule within my breast. 
I dare—-at once a motto for the seal, 
And dare I? barrier ’gainst unlicensed zeal. 
I may— is final, and at once makes clear 
The way which else might vague and dim appear. 
I ought, must, can—I will, I dare, I may; 
These six words claim attention every day. 
Only through Thee know I what, every day, 
I ought, I must, I can, I will, I dare, I may. 

—-Chambers's Journal. 


THE GREAT FLOORING MILLS OF MIN- 
NEAPOLIS: 


Tue boys and girls who studied geography when the 
“Great American Desert” stretched blankly across 
their map of the “far West,” and the Falls of St. An- 
thony were only marked as the head of navigation 
on the almost unnavigated waters of the upper Mis- 
sissippi, have lived to see much of that desert blos- 
som as the rose, or what is better, wave as the 
world’s harvest field; while the beautiful, lonely wa- 
terfall has donned a working “apron” and gone to 
grinding up the harvests at the rate of forty million 
bushels a year. 

Even after the possibility of raising wheat in 
Minnesota and Dakota was proved, it was long before 
the fact had more than a local interest to these set- 
tlers exiled by fate to these Siberian wastes, as east- 
ern people imagine them. The deep frosts and scanty 
snowfall made it impossible to raise winter wheat 
successfully, and, with the old system of milling, 
spring wheat flour was dark and of poor quality, not 
worth the expense of transportation to a distant 
market. Not till 1871 was the “ New Process ” intro- 
duced by which the dark bran of the spring wheat 
can be thoroughly removed, and the most nutritious 
part of the berry lying next its closely adhering 
inner coat can be saved and made into the best flour 
in the world. The western spring wheat is richest 
in just this part of the berry, formerly wasted as the 
bran, and the Minneapolis mills grind nothing else. 
Its hardness is now the standard of excellence, the 
best being known as the Number One Hard. 

The New Process machine was the invention of a 
French scientist, M. Joseph Perrigault, perfected by 
two Americans, Nathan La Croix and George T. 
Smith. To the late Cadwaller C. Washburn, ex- 
Governor of Wisconsin, belongs the honor of having 
brought to our country this new source of boundless 
wealth. Next to the Washburn Mill, the new pro- 
cess was adopted by the Pillsbury Mill, owned by ex- 
Gov. John S. Pillsbury, of Minnesota, and his brother, 
and their sons, formerly of New Hampshire. 


1Arranged from Helen G. Ludlow’s ‘ Mill Powers on the Mis- 
sissippi,”’ in the Southern Workman for Tenth month. 





Though the Washburn and Pillsbury Mills still 
stand at the head, other firms have found room for 
successful business, till twenty or more mills now use 
the water power of the St. Anthony Falls, supple- 
menting it with steam power only in the dryest sea- 
sons. The statistics published in the Minneapolis 
Evening Star—of the grain and flour trade of the 
milling year just closed, Aug. 3lst—zgive the wonder- 
ful record of wheat receipts, 47,735,400 bushels, which 
is an increase of 8,457,050 over last year; and of flour 
made, 7,275,440 barrels, over one million more than 
in 1887. The growth of the export trade has been 
proportionately great, the flour shipments having 
been over 6,000 barrels. The untimely frosts in Au- 
gust have seriously damaged the crops in Dakota and 
Minnesota, and very little “ No. 1 Hard” has ap- 
peared in the samples thus far sent in, as I learn 
from Mr. J. Q. Adams, president of the Northern 
Pacific Elevator Company. 

The “ Pillsbury A” mill is the largest flour mill 
in the world, turning out in fact more flourthan any 
other two in the world,—from 6,000 to over 7,000 
barrels daily and grinding 9,500,000 bushels of wheat 
a year. The three Pillsbury mills together have a 
daily capacity of 10,500 barrels ; in other words, could 
feed two cities the size of New York. 

The “ Pillsbury A” which I have just had the 
pleasure of inspecting, bas a branch railroad of its 
own, connecting it with the various lines that pass 
through the city. Two hundred cars laden with 
wheat, flour, or refuse, ply inand out daily. Running 
alongside the building, the cars empty their wheat 
upon scales within. Each load is weighed and then 
lifted by buckets on an endless belt tothe bins. The 
elevator holds 80,000 bushels of wheat, which is a 
supply for a little over two days. Stepping on to a 
“lift,” we intercept it at this point of its transform- 
ing journey. Long wooden box tubes in which an 
endless screw revolves, extend from the bins. Look- 
ing in through the opening, our guide uncovers 
one of these “ conveyers ;” it is impossible to resist 
the optical illusion which makes the broad flanges 
of the revolving screw seem to be gliding along with 
the grain that is sliding through their serpentine 
folds. So conveyed it reaches “cleaners” and 
“ separators ” which deftly winnow and sift away the 
chaff, cockle seeds, and any other extraneous matter. 

Thus, finally rid of its “ tares,” the good wheat 
passes on to new ordeals. Dropping now back to the 
first floor, it is caught and crushed and ground be- 
tween successive pairs of chilled iron rollers, grooved 
with varying fineness and at varying angles. There 
are three hundred pairs of these in the “ Pillsbury 
A,” and they can break 2,000 bushels of wheat an 
hour. They are arranged in seven grades, with seven 
pairs in each set, so that the grain is broken forty- 
nine times. After each grinding, or “ reduction,” it 
is raised again to the top of the mill, to pass through 
“the diamond reels.” These are long cylindrical 
frames, covered with bolting cloth of canvas or silk, 
of all grades of fineness, of from eighteen to one bun- 
dred and fifty-seven meshes tothe squareinch. The 
best quality lasts in use five years. Creamy, lustrous, 
and gauze-like but firm in texture, some of the fine 








grades of the bolting silk are in demand among la- 
dies for embroidery or painting, or for dainty neck- 
ties. Quite as dainty is their use in the mill, sifting 
out the velvety flour and pearly “ middlings,” and 
sending the more obstinate grains back to be further 
reduced. 

The central part of the grain of wheat is softest 
and most easily ground. This is all that used to be 
saved in the old process, except in the Graham flour, 
which ground up bran and all, The harder layer 
which adheres so obstinately to the inner coat of the 
bran is, however, the best and most nutritious part 
of the wheat, as Graham knew. To save this “ mid- 
dlings,” separate it from the poorer flour and purify it 
from the bran is the triumph of the “ new process,” 
the salvation of spring wheat and Western wheat 
fields. The softer, central part, yielding its flour first is 
easily separated. It is particularly poor in spring wheat, 
but we should never have guessed its present use. Most 
of it is shipped to England, our guide informs us, to 
be mixed with moulding sand, or fed to oysters. 

After all its forty-nine crushings, the “middlings,” 
now reduced toa coarse flour or meal, is still dark 
with obstinate specks of bran. The “middlings puri- 
fier,” is the crowning glory of the New Process—its 
essential feature. The “Pillsbury A” has forty of 
these machines on each of four floors. In a frame of 
fine bolting cloth through which the middlings flour 
can pass, but gradually, it is shaken and shaken. 
The persistent bran particles have one weak point 
which proves fatal to them. They are lighter weight 
than the particles of flour—“like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away.” A delicately adjusted fan cre- 
ates a suction above the frame, and as its shaking 


tosses the brown and white atoms into the air, the | 


light weights are caught up by the whirlwind, and 
whisked off on a horizontal current into a chamber 
where blanketed shelves await them, on which they 
can finally settle as must “dust to dust.” 

Is it not a pretty fairy story of science? Newton 
saw an apple fall to the ground, and beheld the law 
of gravitation. Perrigault saw the motes floating 
downward through a sunbeam in his room, and be- 
held—the “middlings purifier.” 

One more most “intimate enemy” remains to be 
disposed of. This is the wheat germ, which, indis- 
pensable as it is from the vegetable’s point of view, is 
quite otherwise from the baker’s, making the bread 
“sticky.” It has passed with the middlings through 
all the ordeals of the reels and rollers. But, like the 
bran, it has one weakness at last decisive—not light- 
ness, but softness, a set of smooth, white, innocent 
looking porcelain rollers rightly set, have no effect 
on the gritty little middling bits——which indeed 
roughen them in time—but gently press the tenderer 
germ out of shape so that it is rejected by the silken 
meshes. 

One might sift out some parables perhaps from all 
these siftings and sortings. It must be said for the 
wheat germ, however, that it is by no means useless 
being manufactured into an excellent food for infants 
and invalids,and added in proper proportions to cer- 
tain brands of flour, making it yellower but some- 
what more sweet and nutritious. 
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And now having stood all tests, the “middlings” 


hastens to its last “reduction.” This is effected by 


no “new process,” but between such primitive “burr- 
stones” (barring some improvements in size and per- 
haps otherwise) as burred away over the falls of St. 
Anthony half a century ago, in the old mill of Fort 
Snelling. We were shown one handsome pair of 
“violet flint” stones imported from France at a cost 
of $800. The seventeen other pairs used in the mill 
are of the American white flint. 

After the burr-stones, the very best grade of flour 
gets one more going over in « cylinder set with 
whirring knife-blades supposed to make it lie more 
lightly, without lumping. Then, nothing can excel 
this finest of the wheat. To keep it always up to 
the standard, a bakery is constantly running in con- 
nection with the mill, putting the flour every hour 
to the “proof of the pudding.” which, as is well 
known, is “in the eating,” If any loaf falls below the 
mark in the opinion of the expert taster, the fault is 
not laid to the baker, but sought for in the machin- 
ery, which may somewhere need repair or reiid- 


| justment. 


Our flour is made, and now we go to see it packed 
on the first floor. This is a lively operation, employ- 
ing many men—a relief to the eyes after the great 
lonely spaces where the magical machines are work- 
ing away so solemnly, almost by themselves. Bar- 
rels and sacks, full and empty, are grouped and 
heaped around. The “feeders” protrude their great 
black trunks through the ceiling, apparently open at 
the lower end, but really closed by a revolving 
damper which lets down as wanted a barrel?full of 
flour or 196 lbs. as nearly as may be, pressing it down 
as it goes. Under each cylinder’s mouth isa small 
platform lift. An attendant whirls upon it an empty 
barrel. Up it flies till the great trunk is plunged 


‘nearly to the bottom, then descends as the damper 


turns and the barrel fills, till, as you look%to see the 
snowy torrent foam over the edge in a generous staub- 
bach, or “dust fall,” the supply is arrested and the 
full barrel is whirled off on to a platform scale. The 
weigher looks at the index, tosses in a scoop-full of 
flour to perfect the measure, thrusts inthe Pillsbury 


| Company’s handsome circular whichtevery buyer 
| finds, like Joseph’s cup in his sack’s mouth; one 


more whirl sends the barrel into the hands of the 
headsman ; a deft stroke or two, and the packing pro- 
cess is over, all in less time than I have taken to tell it. 

It takes twenty-eight hundred horse power to 
run the Mill, and the large Corliss engine used when 
the water fails was a fine sight, though standing idle, 


| as the river has been full this season. We descend 


below the surface of the ground to see the great fly 
wheel, twenty-four feet in diameter, the cog wheels 
weighing four tons each, and the great belt five feet 
wide; all revolving so swiftly and noiselessly that 
they seem at rest, yet transmitting power to all the 
whirling, clattering machinery above. Still forty 
feet below us, in darkness and solitude, turns the 
great turbine at the source of power in the ceaseless 
rush of the falling waters. 

Four years ago the large Washburn Mill on the 
other side of the river, with three mills near it, was 
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thrown into heaps in an instant by the explosion of 
the dust floating in the air in particles so fine that a 
spark was enough to send them into elemental atoms. 
Science and invention at once set to work to devise 
some safe-guard against this constant source of dan- 
ger. The result was the ingenious “ dust collectors” 
now employed in all the mills. By asystem of fans 
on every floor, the dust is drawn out of the air and 
up to the roof where it is carried away by the 
winds. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 
Ir is always impossible to get something for nothing 
honestly. It is always impossible to give something 
for nothing beneficently. This is as true in other 
realms as in the commercial. It is violated by other 
methods than those of the gambler. 

The man who gives a dime or a dollar to a beggar 
for nothing does nothing to alleviate poverty. He 
increases it. This is the lesson which the laggard- 
brained world has been so long in learning. But we 
have learned it at last. This lazy kind of charity is 
not charity at all. This careless benevolence is not 
benevolence at all. He who makes the beggar earn 


the dime or the dollar, before or after, by service first 


rendered or by industry to be awakened and set in 
motion, does a charity. But be who gives and 
neither demands a compensating energy before nor 
arouses a compensating energy after, gives nothing, 
He has only helped a man to violate the universal 
and inexorable moral law against all effort, however 
disguised, to get something for nothing. A young 
girl is thrown upon her own resources by her father’s 
death. She has had an average education; no bet- 
ter and no worse than that of a hundred thousand 
other girls. She straightway sits down to write an 
article—most probably a poem—for the press, and 
hopes to earn a livelihood by her pen. Why? Has 
she any special knowledge to impart? any special 
experience of life to bestow? any fire of genius 
wherewith to enkindle other hearts? Does she pos- 
sess any equipment that fits her to be a teacher of 
humanity? Notatall. It may seem to be cruel to 
say so, but this is the exact fact. She has nothing to 
give, and yet she expects to get something, and is 
bitterly disappointed when her poem or her school- 
girl composition comes back “ declined with thanks.” 
She would be indignant if any one were to suggest 
that she is trying to get something for nothing. But 
what else can one say of the transaction if he tells 
the truth ? To be a teacher of men, by prose or verse, 
requires preparation of some sort—knowledge of facts, 
knowledge of literary art, power of expression, power 
of feeling, something that makesthe would-be teacher 
richer than ber desired pupils. But she has nothing 
of the sort, and yet expects an audience to pay her 
for ideas no better or other than those they already 
possess. A man in middle life has failed in his chosen 
calling. He has contrived to save a little money, 
aud wants to borrow a little more from his friends. 
For what? To go into business. He is going to set 
up a store—grocery, dry goods, millinery, what not. 
But what is a storekeeper? A man who aids in the 
work of bringing demand and supply together. I 
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| expect me to pay him a profit? 





pay him his profit because he knows better than I 
know what I want, or where to get it, or how to buy 
it, or how to bring it to me. But does this man 
know any of these things? Not at all. He knows 
no more of price and qualities of sugars, or broad- 
cloths, or calicoes, or bonnets, than I know. How 
then can he expect to succeed? For what does he 
This is our old 
friend, or rather our old enemy, and the enemy of 
all mankind. Something for nothing, in a new guise. 
This man would not expect to make broadcloth 
without knowing how ; but he expects to sell it with- 
out knowing how. But to buy and sell goods re- 


| quires as much and as special knowledge as to make 


them. He wants the community to give him a live- 
lihood, and he has nothing to give the community in 
return. No wonder that he fails. Something for 
nothing ought to fail. ‘ 

Look around you and you will find that all the 
men of great success are men who have given some- 


| thing for something, and generally good measure, 


heaped up, pressed down, and running over. But 
you see only what they have received, not what they 
have given. And the men who have failed deserved 
to fail, because they have been trying, consciously or 
unconsciously, to get something for nothing. And 
that is never a road to an enduring success.—The 
Christian Union. 


THE ARAB LEGEND. 
Tuere is a quaint Arabian legend which tells of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca of two devout followers of the 
Prophet. Abouk journeyed on-foot; Selim was 
mounted onacamel. At nightfall both the pilgrims 
had reached a spring of water in the desert, where 
grew a few palm trees. They prepared to spend the 
night together. “It isa long and tedious journey,” 
said Abouk. “On the contrary, it isshort and pleas- 
ant,” answered Selim; “I was cheered by a mirage 
on the horizon, wherein I saw the spires of the tem- 
ples of the Holy City.” “There was no mirage, no 
Holy City to be seen!” angrily declared Abouk ; 
“there were, instead, legions of venomous ants in the 
sand, that bit and poisoned my flesh.” “Not asingle 
ant was on the desert,” rejoined Selim. The two pil- 
grims were quarrelling fiercely, when a good. priest, 
also journeying toward Mecca,cameup. He listened 
to them patiently. “Peace, my brethren,” he said at 
last; let us leave these questions until to-morrow 
night to decide. In the meantime let Selim go on 
foot, and Abouk ride the camel.” They consented 
to this exchange of places. On the next night it was 
Abouk who had seen the glorious visions and found 
the journey pleasant, and it was Selim who had been 
bitten by the ants. “My brothers,” said the priest, 
“we are all going to Mecca, whether we walk or ride ; 
but Selim cannot see what Abouk sees unless he 
stands where Abouk stands. Itis well to change 
places occasionall y.””— Argonaut. 


Be careful in your promises, and just in your 
performances ; it is better to do and not promise, 
than promise and not perform. 
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A LIFE-BOAT HERO. 
Last month there was buried, in Whitby Cemetery, 
John Storr, one of Whitby’s brave life-boat men. 
On the day of the funeral all the shipping and fish- 
ing craft of the port lowered their colors half-mast, 
and many thousands of persons witnessed the pass- 
ing to the cemetery of the funeral procession, which 
was a remarkably long one. The coffin bearing the 
deceased was carried shoulder high through the 
streets by life-boat men and fishermen. The funeral 
rites at the grave-side were performed, and the scene 


was deeply affecting, for deceased was not only re- | 


spected for his bravery, but also beloved for his 
many personal qualities. 

John Storr was a member of a numerous family 
of that name, all of whom spent the best years of 
their lives in the precarious occupation of fishing in 
the deep sea; all of whom had a deserved reputation 
for unselfish heroism ; and many of whom sacrificed 
their own lives in their attempts to save those of 


others, who had been cast upon the rocky coast of | 


Whitby, by the angry waves. Storr’s own father 
perished in one of the most brilliant enterprises ever 
recorded in the national life-boat annals; while a 


brother and two uncles lost their lives in similar 


deeds of heroism. The deceased, John Storr, was 
ever to the fore, in times of peril to those at sea; 


and! for many years none of the Whitby life-boats | 


have gone out to shipwrecks without having him as 
one of the crew. He was one of the coxswains of a 
crew of brave fellows that have saved many scores 
of lives from vessels which have been beaten on 
Whitby’s shore by the fury of the sea, and there 
dashed to pieces. 
capes, One about eight or nine years ago, when the 
life-boat, while on one of her adventurous expedi- 
tions, was upset by a huge sea. She, however, soon 
righted herself again, but four of the crew were 
missing, among them Storr. He, however, was cast 
up on the beach, though unconscious. By long and 
patient nursing, he recovered. The other three poor 
fellows were drowned. 

The most memorable feat accomplished by a life- 
boat crew, was that in January, 1881, when the 
national life-boat, “ Robert Whitworth,” was dragged 
all the way from Whitby to Robin Hood’s Bay, a 
journey of six miles, through banks of snow stand- 
ing in some places several yards high. A boat con- 
taining the crew of a sunk ship, was off Robin Hood’s 
Bay, in momentary peril of being swamped. The 


Whitby life-boat reached the Bay after encountering | 


difficulties and obstacles hitherto unheard of, and 
was launched into the terrible waves. Once she was 
driven back, twice she was driven back more or less 
disabled, but still the plucky fellows, urged by Storr, 
stuck to their work, and again launched into the sea. 
At last the frail craft was reached, and a crew of five 
or six men, half frozen to death, were brought to the 
shore amid a tumult of joy that was almost delirious. 
In other brave deeds of a similar character, Storr 
was a prominent actor, and his name will ever be re- 
vered, at least in the local annals of the doings of 
brave men.—Herald of Peace ( London.) 


He has had many miraculous es- | 


“UNITED WE STAND.” 
Bers and ants may be called civilized animals. They 
live in cities, and understand the value of codpera- 
tion. Indeed, they could give men some valuable 
lessons upon one of the oldest, the best known, and 
the truest of human proverbs—‘“In union there is 
strength.” 

Ants show wonderful intelligence, and the “ driver 
ants” not only build boats, but launch them, too ; 
only these boats are formed of their own bodies. 
They are called “drivers ” because of their ferocity. 
Nothing can stand before the attacks of these little 
creatures. Large pythons have been killed by them 
in a single night, while chickens, lizards, and other 
small animals in Western Africa flee from them in 
terror. 

To protect themselves from the heat, they erect 
arches, under which numerous armies of them pass 
in safety. Sometimes the arch is made of grass and 
earth, and gummed together by some secretion, and 
again it is formed by the bodies of the larger ants, 
who hold themselves together by their strong nippers, 

| while the workers pass under them. 

At certain times of the year, freshets overflow the 
country inhabited by the “drivers,” and it is then 
that these ants go to sea. The rain comes suddenly 
| and the walis of their houses are broken in by the 
flood, but instead of coming to the surface in scat- 
| tered hundreds and being swept off to destruction, 

out of the ruin rises a black ball that rides safely on 
| the water and drifts away. 
At the first warning of danger, the little creatures 
| rush together and form a solid body of ants, the 
weaker in the centre; often this ball is larger than a 
common base-ball, and in this way they float about 
| until they lodge against some tree, upon the branches 
of which they are soon safe and sound.—St. Nicholas. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The sanitary press is discussing the comparative ad- 
vantage and disadvantage of having trees near a house. 
The general conclusion is that no tree should be planted 
nearer to a house than its own length when full grown. 

| Trees not only moisten the air about them, but the earth 
also. Sunshine should have access to a house at all times. 

—A specimen of volcanic ash. collected recently on the 
coast of Ecuador, one hundred and twenty miles from Co- 
topaxi, has been analyzed by Prof Mallet. The ash fell 
in July, 1885, and formed a deposit to the depth of several 
inches. The interesting feature in the composition of the 
material was the presence of a small amount of silver, 
probably as silver chloride. The result of several experi- 
ments showed that silver was present to the extent of one 
part in eighty-three thousand of ash. This is believed to 
be the first instance in which silver has been identified in 

| material ejected from a volcano.— Panama Star. 

—An extended article in Science conveys the informa- 
| tion that the final survey for the location of the Nicaragua 
| ship canal has just been completed, the results only 
| slightly differing from those of the survey of 1885. The 
| route as now mapped out extends from Greytown on the 

Atlantic coast to Brito on tha Pacific, a distance of 169.67 
| miles. By means of the large Lake Nicaragua, the smaller 
basins of Deseado, San Francisco, Machado, and Tola, and 
| the river San Juan, a distance of 140.78 miles of free navi- 
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gation is obtained, leaving only 28.89 miles of actual ex- ity, the propositions made by the President. They sub- 


cavation to be made. The Deseado and Tola basins were 
not included in the former surveys. Estimates of the cost 
of the canal have not as yet been completed, but the esti- 
mates of the survey of 1885—$64,036.197—are thought to 
be too liberal for the new route. In the foregoing esti- 
mate, 25 per cent. for contingencies is included.—The 
American, 


—A new sponge industry is being developed on the coast 
of Dalmatia, as an outcome of experiments by Prof. Oscar 
Schmidt of Styria. Prof. Schmidt planted in favorable 
spots very small cuttings of live sponge, and in three years 
was rewarded with a fine crop of large sponges. The ex- 
pense was small, the total cost of 4,000 sponges being not 
more than 225 frances. 


—A very important and interesting geographical ex- 
ploring expedition started from the vessel Jason, on July 
17, on the east cuast of Greenland. The party consists of 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen and five others. Their intention is to 
cross Greenland from east to west in latitude 65° 2’ W., 
heading for Disco Bay on the west coast. The expedition 
has every prospect of success. Mountains 6,000 feet high 
characterize the east coast, and from there westward the 
land is inclined, rendering travel on sledges and ski much 
more rapid. The prevailing winds, also, are from west to 
east, and if the snow is in a dry condition rapid progress 
is almost assured. The expedition, it is hoped, will clear 
up the question of the existence of an interior fertile 
“oasis,” firmly believed in by the natives, and by some 
thought to be indicated by the disappearance of reindeer 
and birds inland at certain periods of the year. For finan- 
cial support the undertaking is indebted to Mr. Augustus 
Gamel of Copenhagen. 


-One of the oldest industries in Egypt is artificial 
egg-hatching, principally engaged in by Copts. There are 
said to be seven hundred establishments of this nature in 
the country, and the production of chickens from the 
ovens is e:timated at from ten to twelve millions annu- 
ally. The season for incubation lasts through three months 
of the early summer. The country people bring eggs to 
the proprietors of the “ farroogs,”’ aud give two good eggs 
for every newly hatched chick. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
YELLOw FEVER still lingers at Jacksonville. The re- 
port on the 22d instant showed 43 new cases and 1 death, 


making the total number of cases to that date 3,839 and 
deaths 332. 


THe Coroner's jury inquiring into the cause of the ter- 
rible railroad accident at Mud Run, Pa., (mentioned last 
week), have returned a verdict censuring for “ gross neg- 
ligence ” the engineers and lookout men of the two loco- 
motives that ran into the standing train, also the brakes- 
man of the latter, and the conductors of both trains. 
This verdict is based upon the view that if due care had 
been taken by the standing train to display danger signals 
and by those in motion to see them, the accident could 
not have occurred. 


THE session of Congress adjourned finally, on the 20th, 
it being the longest ever held. The whole number of 
bills and joint resolutions passed during the session was 
1,443 of which 1,197 were approved by the President, 95 
became laws without his signature, 128 were vetoed, and 
23 failed for want of signature atthe time of adjournment. 


THE negotiations at Washington in reference to the 
opening of the Sioux reservation in Dakota have come to 
anend. The chiefs,on the 20th inst., formally notified 
Secretary Vilas that they had rejected, by a large major- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mitted a counter proposition agreeing to accept $1.25 per 
acre, the money to be paid at once. This proposition, the 


| Secretary declared, could not for a moment be entertained 


by the Government. A small minority signified their 
willingness to accept the propositions. 


A TELEGRAM from Muskogee, Indian Territory, says 
the Creek Council has passed a bill providing for the dis- 
position and settlement of so much of the land known as 
“ Oklahoma ” as the Muskogees have an interest in. 


A RAIN storm accompanied by heavy thunder and 
lightning, prevailed on the morning of the 17th inst., in 
and near this city aud New York and to the Eastward. 
The St. John, (New Brunswick, Canada), Globe says that 
on the following day “ there was heavy thunder all over 
Nova Scotia.” At Hopewell a barn was struck, and a boy 
and two horses killed. 


THE executive committee of the Mississippi State 
Board of Health have withdrawn all quarantine officers. 
Travel to and from that State will no longer be interfered 
with unless by local quarautines, which are now very few. 


WILLIAM CoNNELL, a prominent business man of Scran- 
ton, has been appointed by the Lehigh Valley railroad 
company to make all arrangements towards an amicable 
settlement with persons representing relatives and friends 
of those killed or injured in the Mud Run disaster. It is 
expected that the damages may reach half a million of 
dollars. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Moorestown, on First-day, the 28th inst., 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

JouHN M. Lippincott, Clerk. 


*,* The Western First-day School Union will be held 
at London Grove, on the 27th of Tenth month, at 10 o’clock 
a.m. All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

Train leaves Broad street, Philada., at 7.25 a. m. for 
Toughkenamon Station. If those desiring to attend wil! 
communicate in advance with Robert L. Pyle, London 
Grove, Pa., conveyances will be provided from station to 
meeting-house. 

EpwaRD A. PENNOCK, } ~y... 
Lypra B. Watton, | § Clerks. 

*.* Concord First-day School Union will be held at 
Lionville. Pa.—Uwchlan meeting-house—on the 27th of 
Tenth month. 1888, commencing at 10 a.m. Conveyances 
will be at Whitford—Pennsylvania Railroad—on the ar- 
rival of the 7.15 train from Broad street, Philadelphia. 
Friends alongthe line of the West Chester and Philadel- 
phia Railroad via. Media, will find it more convenient to 
to by way of West Chester, as a stage will there meet the 
grain that leaves Broad street at 7.01 a. m., and convey 
persons direct to the Union. 

CLARA B. MILLER,) qa 
E.J.DuRNALL, | Clerks. 


*.* The annual meeting of the Association for the Pro- 
motion of First day schools within the limits of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 3d, 1888, commenc- 
ing at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Interested Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, } Clerks 
CLARA B. MILLER, Bs o 


*.* Clerks of unions composing Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and Superintendents of schools not 
connected with any union within its limits, will please 


| send annual reports with as little delay as possible to 


S. RAYMOND RoBERTs, Clerk, 
26 West Johnson street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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POWDER 


| 
Absolutely Pure. | 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
hort weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowbDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. | 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. | 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J._ 
TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states : Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md, Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, Ill, Wis., Ind. AndI | 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 

WM. S. INGRAM, 31 N. SECOND ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


QUEEN s,C0.924 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


CHEST.S! 
PHILADA. 


Sz SPECTACLES, 

er .EYE-GLASSES 

OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 


TRANSITS,LEVELS 


MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVER 
DESCRIPTION 


— : 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE [RFS een ee 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to S. Maddock.) 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


#@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


' 
| 
' 
| 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS} 
MICROSCOPES, | 
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FOR DRY GOODS 


—— THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed e.ther for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
he uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
j to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
() Lam in communication with all 
, the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. | 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MongEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY, 


‘pa. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ga When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adve~ 
tisement in this paper.~“@a (orn 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 
144 §. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,175,000. | 


Assets, . 3,333,534. 


The 10 year 6 per cent Debenture Bonds of this 





company are secured bya special deposit of First | 


Mortgages, held by the Mercantile Trust Co., of New | 


York, as Trustees, for the security of the bond holders: 


| 
the mortgages thus held are on property, the cash value | 
of which is two and a-half times the amount of the 


mortgage. The security is ample. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wa. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
S. ROBINSON COALE, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. CLay, 
Wm. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. | 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


S AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business 


.6,854 Mortgages negotisted, aggreg: ting $11,768 818 
6.942 in force, - - -* 6,358,162 
9.912 paid, ‘ 5,410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - 3,346,495 

Total paid to investors - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business. 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Full information furnished by 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
New York Mang'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dintne Room, LIBRARY | 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


Philadelphia. 
i 


Secre, 


«No, 1027 Market Street, 
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Equitable 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . ° ° ° ° : $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ; 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000, ~ F 

SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 


RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or throug], 

any Bank Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS 
SECURITIES FOR SALE 


QUEEN &C 0.924 Cuestuuret 


INVESTMENT 


ORDERS 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000 


SURPLUS $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 
Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 
SUCCESSORS TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO 
Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, 
11g South Fourth Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL CONARD, Late of Cooper & Conard. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaRp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 

SaRAH J. AsH, Secretary, 1717 Viue Street, Phila. 

Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila, 

Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 

more, Pa.; Sarah H. leirce, Philadelphia; George L. 


| Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Aun Fulton, Wilmington, 


Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 





